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MISS WINIFRED HART-DYKE, THE FAIRY DANCER AT THE SAVOY 


Miss Hart-Dyke is a cousin once removed of Sir William Hart-Dyke, being the daughter of Lieut.-Colonel F. H. Hart-Dyke, She is only two-and-twenty, but has already 
distinguished herself as the best dancer the Savoy has ever had 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not-—-provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, togetht r with the name and address of the s+ nder, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free; daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Saturd: ys, ro a.1, to 10 p.m. ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, rc to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


British Museum (blvomsbury, W.C.;— Free week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 
Cnancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and Saturdays, 1o to 10: other week- 
days, to to 4; sundays, 2 to dusk. 


Greenwich Hospital —/ainted Hall open free daily, ro to 4; on Sundays after 2. 

Naval Museum and Chapel, free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6, 
Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, roto 4; Saturdays, 10 to 6. 
Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, ro to dusk; excepton Fridays, 


Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays 10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30): 
tickets gratis, at entrance, 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free daily (except Wednesdays) from 
1oto4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 12 till dusk ; on Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 
Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)- 10 to 10. 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every 
week. day, rr to 4; admission 6d. 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays, 10 to rr. 
to the Master of the Mint at least a week before visit. 


National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 


Royal 


By applying in writing 


Saturdays, 10 10 5: Thursdays and Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 
National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)—Same conditions as the National 
Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 10 to 4.30. 
days closes at 8, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park]—Open daily, froin 9 to sunset on a Member's 
order; Mondays and Saturdays, by payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoin’s Inn Fields, W.C.)— Visitors are admitted by orders 
rom members or by application to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, ro to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by ticket obtainable from the 
Curator, 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, 10 to dusk ; 
6d. on ‘Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during Winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, Armouries and Crown jewels, 
tree on Mondays and Saturdays; other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The whole Museum is free on Mondays 
Puesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, Un Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk. 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On Sunday the whole museum (except 
the libraries) is open free from 2 p.m, till 4. 

W llace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)—Free on Mondays 12 to 4.30; 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro to 4.30 ; Sundays, 2 to 4.30. Sixpence admission on 
Cuesdays and Fridays, rr to 4.30. Children under 8 not adinitted, under 12 only with adults. 
Closed on Sundays 

Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 

Zoological Gardens (Kegent's Park, N.W.)—Every weekday, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays, 
6d.) On Sunuays only by order from a Member. 


On Saturdays and Mon- 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :— Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OU.CES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER.. 
Every Evening at 8.30 precisely, Justin Huntly irae Romantic Play 
eRe) Eskee i 
Francois Villon - - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to 10, Tel. 3903 Gerrard. ST, JAMES'S 


OMEDY THEATR E.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Season under the airection of 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,30. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN SLREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
“DICK WHITTINGTON.” “ DICK WHITTINGTON.?” 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


LYMPIA.—BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST AND CONGRESS: 
OF ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Headed and Personally Introduced by Col. W. F. CODY. 
Every Style of Seat in the Saddle Faithfully Depicted. 
Cowboy Fun, Riding Wild Bronchos, Artillery and Cavalry Exercises, 
The Dashing Aurora Zouaves, THE BATTLE OF SAN JUAN HILL. 
Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. 

Doors open at rand 7 p.m. 

Prices of Admission ts., 2s., 3S., 5s. and 7s. 6d. Boxes (5 seats) £3 38. ~ 

Children under ro years half price to all except 1s. and as. seats, 


Box Office, Olympia, open daily from g a.m. to 5 pm. Reserved and Box Tickets: 


at the Libraries. 


JAPAN, CHINA, oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67, King William 
Street, E.C., or 30, Cocksupr Street, S W. 


AUSTRALIA, 


NOD RS Erle ReAtreys 


All the BEST BOOKS of 


AERAV EI, “SPORT, - ADVENTURE -&cx, 
In ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH, 
are in CIRCULATION and for SALE (either New or Second-hand), 


Prospectuses of the Terms of Subscription in Town or Country and 
Lists of Books for Sale sent free by post to any address. 


MAU EDGR Ss she Bon As Reaye-salenticde. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Also at Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER. 


WOODBURY REPRODUCTIONS. 


WALLACE COLLECTION. 
The best Works in this Collection are reproduced in the Woodbury’ 
Series, including Meissonier, Watteau, Greuze, Fragonard, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, &c. 


WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 
This remarkable modern Collection has been expressly photographed for 
the Woodbury Series. It includes works by Herkomer, Poynter, Napier 
Hemy, Dendy Sadler, Dicksee, Boughton, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, &c. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 
For these the Woodbury Gallery Collection is unrivalled. 
post tree, Is. 


ACE ~VVOlO:D'IBIU-R Y= GATE LE URSsyY, 
87, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, Ww. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY "THE TATLER.” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent ~ 
ANTHEA's Way. By Adeline Sergeant. 6%. (Methuen.) 


A List oF ENGLISH CLUBS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, FOR 1903. 
Austen Leigh. 3s. 64. (Spottiswoode & Co.. New Street Square, E.C.) 


Aunt Betuia's Button. By John Randal. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Tue Epic oF THE WHEAT. THE Pit: a Story of Chicago. 
(Grant kichards.) 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Catalogue, 


By E, C. 


By Frank Norris. 6s.- 


“THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - 2 - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. Id. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the: 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the: 
Proprietors of THe TarLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Our Motor Car Competition.—Several competitors have 
written to ask me whether in the event of their being 
doubtful about the solution to any picture they may send in 
two or more alternative solutions. If competitors will 


Helsby 


COLNEY HATCH ASYLUM AFTER THE FIRE 


In which fifty-one of the unfortunate inmates lost their lives 


read the conditions they will see that they may send in 


as many sets of solutions as they please provided that each _ 


set be accompanied by twenty coupons. No set which 
includes two solutions to the same picture will be accepted. 


“A Snug Little Kingdom.”—It was Mr. Mark Ambient 
who wrote A Snug Little Kingdom for the Royalty, but the 
success is really Mr. Charles Warner’s. The play, which is 
a tag from Thackeray, belongs really to the period of 
Dickens, but I question if modern audiences would have 
liked it but for the advent of Mr. Warner in the second 
‘act, which he carried through from start to finish in a 
masterly way although he was representing such an old 
stage figure as the long-lost father and the man who has 
made his money in commerce. Mr. Warner gripped the 
scene with the hand of a master. One only regretted that 
he should as a rule confine his energies so much to some- 
what heavy melodrama. Another remarkable bit of acting 
was the landlady of Mrs. Calvert. Miss Maude Danks and 
Mr. H. B. Warner play small parts, but the outstanding 
figures are the two veterans. 


Stranger than Fiction.—The extraordinary story of mutiny 
on the high seas told before a Liverpool magistrate last 
week was in many ways a reproduction of Louis Steven- 
son’s Wreckers. The steamship, Brunswick, it appears, 
picked up some castaways at Tentora, a small desert island 
off the coast of Brazil, who at first stated that they were the 
sole survivors of the Veronica, which was burned at sea on 
December 20. However, just before the Brunswick reached 
Liverpool one of the rescued sailors confessed to the captain 
the real story. Among the crew of the Veronica were a 
German and an Irishman who were always quarrelling. 
The majority of the crew took the German's part, and as the 
result of a squabble the Irishman was thrown overboard. 
To protect themselves from the consequences of this murder 
the castaways conceived the idea of getting rid of the captain, 
the mate, and the other members of the crew who had not 
joined with them in the murder. Having got rid of the 
witnesses of their guilt the castaways took to a boat after 
first setting fire to the ship in order to obliterate all traces 
of their crime and to furnish a plausible story as to the loss 
of the ship. Substituting the Flying Scud for the Veronica 
one has enacted in real life Stevenson’s wonderful story. 


A Legal Fiction.—One useful result of the trial of Gardiner 
will be to explode the pleasant theory that in English law 
every man is considered innocent till he is found guilty. As 
a matter of fact the position of suspects who are not allowed 
out on bail is exactly the same as that of convicted prisoners. 
Except tbat they are not compelled to have their hair cut or 
wear prison clothes their treatment is precisely that of con- 
victs. On an average each year 400 men and women who 
are subsequently acquitted are subjected to the treatment 
which by a fond legal fiction is supposed to be reserved 
solely for those who have been convicted by a jury of having 
violated the laws of the country. 


A Really Advanced Ancestor.—The story is being told of a 
wealthy parvenu who has had a pedigree constructed for him 
and acquired portraits of ancestors. Recently he produced 
a suit of armour, plate armour of St. George and the 
Dragon type, many specimens of which may be seen in 
Windsor Castle or the Wallace collection. This he alleges 
was worn by his ancestor at the Battle of Hastings. Most 
people whisper ‘‘ Wardour Street,’ but a man who under- 
stood armour said, ‘*‘ Your ancestor must have been a most 
remarkable man, the most remarkable man of his age, and 
it is wonderful that he was not burnt as a wizard, for he 
seems to have worn plate armour some three centuries 
before it was invented and when other men all wore chain 
armour and steel caps.” 


“Manners Maketh Man.”—So runs the motto of Win- 
chester College and New College, Oxford. A story is told 
of a rather troublesome old spinster of advanced years, a 
Miss Fellowes, who has a disagreeable way of pulling people 
up short, contradicting, and correcting them. She usually 
winds up with the expression, ‘‘ Didn’t you know that ?” in 
a tone which is apt to engender bad feeling. Once a cer- 
tain newly-married lady read out the motto thoughtfully, 
and Miss Fellowes striking in after her invariable custom 
told her what it was, and added as usual, “ Didn't you 
know that?” ‘Oh yes,’’ said the other lady. ‘‘ My brother 
is at New. And the motto goes on, I think, ‘the lack of 
them the fellows’ ”’ (Fellowes). 


U Copyright of “ The Latler” 
THE STATUE OF CHARLES |. AT CHARING CROSS 


Which was decorated by members of the Legitimist League on Friday, 
the anniversary of the monarch's execution 


THE TATLER 


A Royal Christening Cake.—The cake 
which was used at Windsor Castle 
on January 26 at the christening 
of the infant son of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales was a most elab. rate 
affair. Placed upon a gold stand the cake measured 
27 in. in diameter and stood 12 in. high. It was orna- 
mented by shields and banners bearing the initials of 
the infant Prince, the Prince of Wales’s feathers, and 
the arms of the city of Edinburgh, the latter ornament 
in honour of McVitie and Price, the Edinburgh firm by 
whom it was made. 
On the top of the 
cake there was a 
miniature swinging 
cradle hung with 
lace and surmounted 
by 2 plume of ostrich 
feathers. 


Madame Humbert 
Stories. — The 
stories about 
Madame Humbert’s 
various ways of 
wheedling money 
out of her victims 
are innumerable, 
but the following 
true tale may be 

added to the list. 
fe One day that 

insatiable lady 
needed £20,000, 
and applied to a 
certain capitalist for 
the sum. She told 
him, of course, that she wanted the money for an 
“excellent thing ’’; the best proof of its excellence was that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan. was “in the swim,” and that if he 
wanted further proof he had better come to lunch with her 
the following day at her country place, Vives-Eaux, as 
Mr. Morgan was staying with her there. She added that he 
had better bring the cheque and the affair could be finished at 
once. The name of the astute American financier inspired 
Mr. Blank with complete confidence, and he started for his 
lunch next day with the cheque in his pocket. 


MR. ARTHUR LYNCH, WM.P. 


Who was sentenced to penal servitude for life 
last week 


The Humberts and Mr. Pierpont Morgan.~—On arriving at the 
station he saw Madame Humbert on the platform waving 
her handkerchief in adieu to the 
train going back to Paris, which 
was just starting. “I am_ so 
annoyed,” she said to Mr. Blank. 
“Mr. Pierpont Morgan has just 
been recalled to Paris, and I have 
been seeing him off. If you 
would like to postpone—— But 
come and lunch first, we will talk 
business after.” At Vives-Eaux 
Mr. Blank was taken toa bedroom 
to remove the dust of the journey 
—‘‘the bedroom our dear friend, 
Mr. Morgan, has just left.” And 
there lying open on the chimney- 
piece was a (forged) telegram 
addressed to the American million- 
aire at Vives-Eaux recalling him 
to Parison urgent business. How 
could anyone doubt the proof of 
intimacy between Madame Hum- 
bert and the king of combines ? 
Faith flourished, aided by an ex- 
cellent luncheon, and before the 
visitor returned to Paris the “safe 
lady” was in possession of the 
coveted cheque for £20,000, which, 
needless to say, the victim never 
saw again. 


A Tale of Bungling.—From the 
first act to the last of the Peasen- 
hall drama the authorities seem 
destined to bungle, either to do 


A Royal Christening Cake. 


A ROYAL CHRISTENING CAKE 


Which was used} at the christening of the infant son of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales 
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the wrong thing, or if they did the right 
thing to do it na wrong way. ‘There 
is no doubt that the Treasury acted 
wisely in deciding that Gardiner shoul] 
not be subjected to the ordeal of a 
third trial after two juries had been unable to agree, but 
they could not announce that decision without bungling 
The official arrangements for the release of Gardiner were 
made on Thursday afternoon, yet at the very moment that 
a telegram was on its way to Gardiner’s solicitor informing 
him that his client was to be released the authorities were 
issuing an official announcement to the effect that no 
decision had been arrived at. 


The Social Side of Cricket.—A cricket tour in India is not 
all cricket. There are occasional adventures by flood and 
field which add a spice to the monotony of dinners, dancing, 
batting, and bowling. The Authentics recently had a taste 
of this on thei 
journey from 
Trichinopoly — to 
Calcutta. Heavy 
rains—to the tune 
of eight or nine 


inches in the 
twenty-four hours i { 
as i H Bilt ledve di 
—coming at the hiss f Ht 
ee hi 


end of the rainy a Uh 
season caused the 
tanks to burst all 
over the country- 
side with the result 
that hundreds of 
miles of land were 
submerged be- 
neath a_ rushing 
torrent. In more 
than one place the 
line was washed 
away and bridges 
were going before 
and behind. 


A MESSAGE FROM UGANDA 
Isolated Authen- 

tics. —The Authentic cricketers found themselves isolated on 
a small section of line between two broken bridges and 
nothing but “water, water everywhere.’ Taking their guns 
they soon procured : n excellent mixed bag of duck, pigeons, 
snipe, and so forth for tiffin, and after a delay of thirty-one 
hours succeeded in crossing one breach by a trolley over 
a diversion and getting round 
another with the aid of coolies and 
bullock carts. 


Mother-in-Law Joke No. 9,9¢9.— 
In a railway carriage an elderly 
lady was asleep in the corner by 
the window, which was partially 
open. One of the other occupants 
of the carriage turned to the man 
opposite and said, “1 think you 
had better draw up the window, 
old chap, there is a deadly draught 
coming in on your mother-in- 
law.” ‘That’s all right,’’ said 
the other with a hopeful smile. 


A Great Silver Sale.—Lovers ot 
beautiful silver in all shapes and 
forins will have a grand opprr- 
tunity during the next few weeks 
of picking up some remarkable 
bargains. Both Mappin and Webb 
and Mappin Bros.—who, by the 
way, are now amalgamated into a 
single firm—will hold a sale of 
silver ware at their various 
premises during the next three or 
four weeks. The sale will include 
practically every kind of silver 
article and will be held at Mappin 
and Webb’s establishments in 
Oxtord Street and Queen Victoria 
Street, and those of Mappin Bros. 
in Regent Street and Cheapside. 
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Big Ben in Curl-papers.—As clocks go 
Big Ben is a comparatively cleanly 
person; that is to say, he gets his 
face washed regularly every fifteen 
years. He has just had one of his 
rare baths. ‘Truth to say, his face did not look as if 
it wanted it particularly. There was, however, a good deal 
of dirt to take off on the north dial, which looks towards 
the City, and on the east dial, which gazes down the West- 


Sturdy 


CLEANING BIG BEN 


Workmen inside the face of the great clock at Westminster 


mius ec Bridge Road. Both of these dials were black 
though the observer in the street would never have thought 
it. The south and west dials, which get Jess smoke and 
more rain, were only brown. Big Ben’s last wash before 
this was a terrible business. Hanging cradles had not yet 
been perfected, and for each face a scaffold had to be built 
190 ft. from the ground. With the cradles it takes about a 
week to washa face, which is an expanse of 400 sq. ft. of 
glass to say nothing of the surrounding gilded ironwork. 
Big Ben is now provided with new electric lights, which 
gleam from behind the dials and carry the correct Green- 
wich time to unknown distances. These lights, which are 
mainly experimental, consist of powerful electric lamps each 
of sixty candle-power. The signal light, however, will still 
be gas, and two men will still spend three afternoons every 
week in winding the clock 
by hand, but the electric 
current will always be at 
hand if it is wanted. 


Lines to a Cow 


[Dr. Hutchison has told the National 
Health Society that margarine is physio- 
logically equal to butter, and its use 
should be largely increased. ] 


Football Crowds.— 
Twenty thousand people 
are said to have attended 
the football match last 
Monday week at Totten- 
ham between North and 
South. <A large majority 
—at least ninety per cent. 


Thank you, pretty cow, I would 
Patronise you if I could, 

But your butter is, I fear, 

Most unquestionably dear. 


On my tab'e now is seen 
Only simple margarine, 


’Tis the best my festive board 
Can in these hard times afford. 


And my doctor says, you know, 
Margarine is physio- 

Logically equal to 

Butter furnished forth by you. 


Yes, you gave me in the past 
Satisfaction first and last, 

Yet I’m forced, my pretty cow, 
To withdraw my custom now. 


—evidently belonged to 
the working classes. On 
Saturdays, we know, the 
working classes have a 
half-holiday, but I have 
often wondered where the 
crowds that flock to mid- 
week matches come from. 
A glance at them is 
sufficient to prove that 


Big Ben in Curl-Papers. 
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they are evidently not wastrels or loafers, 
and the puzzle is how they can find the 
time and money to take a_half-holiday 
whenever it suits them, especially at a 
time when employment is so hard to 
obtain. It has been suggested that mid-week crowds are 
mainly composed of printers and bakers who work through 
the night, but I very much doubt if football enthusiasm is 
confined to the baking and printing trades. 


Automobile Signposts.—Signposts for the benefit of auto- 
mobilists, warning them of such traps as dangerous hills 
and sharp turnings, are now being erected throughout 
France. The signals are of white enamelled metal on a 
dark blue ground and are large enough to be read with ease 
from a motor going at thirty-five miles an hour. In order 
to get as many of these danger signals erected as possible 
it has been decided that anyone who subscribes £1 towards 
the cost of a post shall be entitled to have his name 
inscribed in the space reserved for that purpose on the 
signpost. The spots on the sign, which can be seen in our 
illustration, are mainly reserved for where particularly sharp 
turnings are to be found, and denote that it is advisable 
to blow the motor horn or ring the bell. 


Many Happy Returns to—/edrwary 4: Lord Cecil Manners, 
1868; Dr. Fearon, 1841, February 5: Joris Karl Huysmans, 
1848; Mr. Douglas Sladen, 1856. February 6: Duke of Genoa, 
1854 ; Duke of Orleans, 1869; Sir Henry Irving, 1838. February 
7: Lord Erroll, 1852; Lord Rossmore, 1853; the Master of 
Polwarth, 1864; Lord Edward St. Maur, 1849. February 8: 
Lord Lisburne, 1892; Sir John Brunner, 1842; Mr. Walter 
Rothschild, 1868; M. Jules Verne, 1828. February 9: Lord 
Rendelsham, 1840; Lord Warwick, 1853; Lord Camden, 1872 ; 
Sir Evelyn Wood, 1838; Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, 1863. 
February 10: Princess of Monaco; Lord Charles Beresford, 
1846 ; Sir Augustus Webster, 1864. 


H ASSOCIATION GENERALE AUTOMOBILE 


ye GENERALE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION GENERALE AUTOMOBILE 


Sage Wan te Lerr Siinge TWRH wird nescedr 


Hf ASSOCIATION GENERALE AUTOMOBILE 


ASSOCIATION GENERALE AUTOMOBILE 


Rats across R° 


ASSOCIATION GENERALE AUTOMOBILE 


Desceny with Sqr was 


DANGER SIGNALS FOR MOTORISTS 


The above illustration shows the new signposts for motorists which are 
being erected along the roads in France by the Association Générale 
Automobile 


THEO TALLER 


An English Violinist. —Miss Ida Par- 
kinson-Taylor, the young English vio- 
linist whose recognised distinction in 
her art displays all the promise of a 
career, began the serious study of her 
instrument at the age of twelve under the tuition of Henry 
Gibson, brother of the celebrated viola player. After further 
courses of study under Herr Friedel and Victor Buziau she 
went to Italy, where the advantage of an 
introduction to Signor Sgambati resulted 
not only in that distinguished musician’s 
counsel and encouragement but in_ his 
personal instruction. When, hitherto an 
amateur student, she decided on _ the 
adoption of ber art as a profession she 
placed herself under Professor August 
Wilhelmj, whose name is a_ sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of her training. 
Her next recital in London, when she is 
to have the assistance of Miss Marguerite 
Elzy as pianist and Mr. Charles Tree as 
vocalist, is announced for to-night (Feb- 
ruary 4) at the Bechstein Hall. 


A Fox in 


An Archbishop’s Savings.—The will of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury clearly 
proves that the day when bishops used 
to amass huge fortunes is passed. Dr. 
Temple left only £18,000, a sum which 
represents but slightly more than his 
income as archbishop for one year. There 
is certainly no other profession in England 
other than the Church in which a man of 
Dr. Temple’s ability, who worked like a 
slave for nearly sixty years, would have 
made so little money. His predecessor, 
Archbishop Benson, left almost twice as 
much, viz., £35,000, which oddly enough 
is also the sum left by Archbishop Tait. 
The largest fortune left by any bishop of 
late years was the £72,000 which Dr. Wals- 
ham How bequeathed. 

A Lucky Shot.— 
As far as January 
is concerned ‘Old 
Moore,” in his 
almanack, was very 
much on the spot. 
In his forecasts for 
1903 he ventured 
on two prophesies 
which, unfortun- 
ately, were only too 
literally fulfilled last week. “Our 
beloved Britain,’ wrote the seer in 
his notes for the month, “will suffer 
from adverse weather, throwing thou- 
sands out of employment.” Further- 
more, he foretold one terrible fire in 
January attended with fatal results, 
which the awful calamity at Colney 
Hatch has apparently verified. 


Polo 2,500 Years Ago.—It is said 
that so long ago as the year 600 B.c. 
the game of polo was played in Persia 
by Alexander and Darius. An Indian 
miniature in the British Museum 
shows four women on horseback with 
long sticks in their hands playing a 
game called ‘‘ Chougam.” A Persian 
miniature of the same period shows the Persian poet, 
Firdusi, and King Afrasiab playing a game almost identical 
with modern polo and attended by a band of musicians. 
The players number four a side. 


The smallest photographs 
taken of the durbar 


Two Halves Equal a Whole.—A fond father had a pretty 
daughter, over whose flirtations he watched with an anxious 
and jealous eye. ‘ My dear,”’ he said one day, “I am not 
going to allow you to throw yourself away on one of those 
empty-headed boys who would break your heart before the 
year was out. I mean to choose for you a sensible, middle- 
aged man who will take proper care of you. Now what 
would you say to having a husband of, say, fifty?” “ Well, 
father,” answered the maiden demurely, “ if it is all the same 
to you I would rather have two of twenty-five ! ” 


A PROMISING ENGLISH VIOLINIST 


Miss Ida Parkinson-Taylor, whose recital 
takes place to-night 
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Met his Match.—Lord Kitchener is 
celebrated for his stern and exacting 
manner, and his subordinates are apt 
to shake in their boots when “ K. of K.” 
comes along inspecting their work. But 
on one occasion even the redoubtable conqueror of the Soudan 
met his match and proved the fine quality of his nature 
by acknowledging the fact. It was in the days when the 
railway was being driven across the desert 
to Khartoum. A young Canadian officer 
of engineers was in charge of the work, 
which was progressing satisfactorily when 
one morning the Sirdar (as Kitchener then 
was) appeared on the scene and expressed 
his disapproval of certain features of the 
work with his usual scathing brevity. The 
young officer listened until his chief had 
finished and then quietly inquired, ‘‘Am I 
bossing this railway, sir, or are you ?”’ 
Kitchener looked at him, recognised the 
breed as one after his own heart, nodded 
approval, and went away. 


the Chimney. 


A Great Composer’s Guitar.—-A rather 
interesting item has recently been added to 
the library museum of the Ofera in Paris. 
It is Gounod’s guitar which he originally 
bought at a wine shop at Lake Nemi near 
Rome. When airs presented themselves 
to his fertile mind he would often give 
them birth on this guitar, and one can 
imagine how delicate “ Salve dimora, casta 
e pura!’’ must have sounded on the throb- 
bing strings under the master’s fingers. 
The instrument was in Gounod’s villa at 
Montretout when it was pillaged by the 
Prussians in the Franco-German War, and 
the guitar was badly damaged by a kick 
from a Prussian sergeant’s boot. This 
accident, though it spoilt its musical possi- 
bilities, added to its historic interest, and 
M. Malherbe, the director of the Opera 
library, is to be congratulated on 
having acquired so doubly interesting 
a souvenir. 


A Flash Note Fortune. — “ Don’t 
you like his singing ? ” said one listener 
to another at a recent entertainment 
where an amateur tenor sang con- 
sistently and excruciatingly flat. “I 
don’t know much about music myself, 
but I am told he has a fortune in his 
voice if he became a professional.” 
“« A fortune ?—in flash notes I suppose,”’ retorted the victim 
removing his fingers from his ears with a sigh of relief as 
the tenor finished his song. 


A FOX 


IN A CHIMNEY 


During a run of the Essex and Suffolk Foxhounds recently the 
fox took refuge in the chimney of a cottage. A member of the 
hunt mounted a ladder and succeeded in dislodging him 
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CONTRADICTORY 


Distinguished amateur (in a tea cosey) organising a°charade to frivolous member of the company: “Look here, Algy, they'll 
be getting impatient for us to begin. Do !eave off playing the fool and dress yourself up” 


TE PATHE ete 


FROM 
iN curious incident actually occurred the other day at a 
‘« syndicate shoot ’’ in Hertfordshire. A pack of buck- 
hounds from an adjoining county followed their stag into a 
bit of wood where the men were shooting. A minute later 
a shot was heard, the stag emerged on the far side of the 
covert, and after proceeding a few yards rolled over stone 
dead. The master was naturally furious. He galloped up 
to the head keeper and asked him, ‘‘ Who the blank had 
shot their stag?’’ The keeper began stoutly to protest, 
saying that he was certain not one of “ his gentlemen ” was 
capable of committing so dastardly and mortal a sin, when 
a sportsman, pale with shame, advanced from inside the 
coppice and confessed that he was the culprit. He had, 
he said, entirely lost his head at the unexpected appearance 
of the stag; the idea of buckhounds had never occurred to 
him; he was heartily scrry and both willing and anxious to 
make any reparation in his power. The master could not 
but be somewhat mollified by such abject contrition, and 
muttering something about ‘“‘ Lost his head, indeed! Lucky 
he didn’t shoot the entire blessed hunt while he was about 
it,’ rode sullenly off. The penitent cervicide ascertained 
from the huntsman the approximate value of the stag and 
that evening forwarded a cheque for £25. The most 
curious part of the story is to come. With a receipt for the 
£25 our impetuous marksman received the skin of the 
stricken stag. There was not a single perforation nor sign 
of a pellet upon it. And yet the shooter admitted to have 
seen the beast stumble on the shot as though hit. Probably 
the unfortunate brute had a weak heart. The charge most 
likely struck him but glanced off his coat, and the actual 
cause of death was failure of the heart. 


it wonder who originated the libel on the Scots that they 
have no sense of humour. Personally I do not think 
humour has anything to do with nationality. I have met 
even Frenchmen endowed with the gift. I remember once 
seeing a definition of humour in a Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Verte, by Alfred Delvau (which I am sorry to say I have 
not by me) which struck me as more adequate than any 
I have found in English lexicons. He called it a “ mélange 
d’ironie et de tendresse,”’ and added that it was rarer among 
French than English authors. But a Highland stalker with 
no sense of humour is as rare as a London cabman similarly 
afflicted. I was out stalking one day many years ago at 
Ceannacroc in Inverness-shire, and early in the day I missed 
a very easy shot at a fine beast. Campbell, the stalker, 
took it to heart—less, apparently, as a misfortune than as 
an affront. He would not speak to me nor even look my 
way for hours. After luncheon he forbore even from his 
usual postprandial pipe and “nip ’’—with the customary 
toast of “More blood.”” However, later on in the day 
I had the good fortune to kill two decent beasts and he 
forgave me; and while the gillies were fetching the ponies 
he conversed with me as affably as though the incident of 
the morning had never befallen. We got on to the subject 
of stags’ heads. ‘ That’s a splendid head Sir Henry got 
last year,” I said, “ that great, wide switch-horn which hangs 
between the windows in the dining-room.”’ ‘Oh yessirr,”’ 
replied Campbell, ‘‘it’s a varra fine head, but no sae fine 
a head as the head on the staag you shot this morning 
sna at.”’ There was an ocean of respectfully pent-up 
reproach in the long pause before the final qualifying “ at.” 
(2° day in the same forest I was out witk another stalker 
named Fraser. I was narrating to him my adven- 
tures some years before in Norway. I described the rein- 
deer and how his huge slot differed from that of the Scotch 
red deer; how the hinds had horns as well as the stags. I 
told him of the ways of the lemming, how they travel 
periodically in vast hordes across the country; 1 gave him 
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THE CLUB WINDOW. By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


a graphic account of the wolverine, and I told him how I 
once got on the tracks of a bear when I was armed only 
with a shot gun. He listened to me respectfully but with 
evident unbelief, for when I had quite finished he asked me 
simply “ And iss it ions in Norway, sirr ?” 


do not mean to suggest that no such specimen exists as. 
a Scotsman without a restraining sense of humour. I 
was talking only the other day with a young engineer who 
had recently left the ‘‘land 0’ cakes” to seek his fortune. 
southwards. We got on to the subject of the universities, 
and I was saying that as one who had been at Cambridge 
and who loved his alma matey I was glad that it was Oxford 
and not her rival who was to be transformed out of all 
knowledge by the munificence of the late Cecil Rhodes. I 
presently asked my new friend what seat of learning had 
had the privilege of instructing him. ‘ Weel, sirr,’’ he 
replied, “‘I was eddicated in Aiberrdeen, but I got ma 
po-o-olish in Glesgie.”’ 


friend of mine once had occasion to breakfast at a 
Caledonian club which used to be in Dover Street. 

The only other member present at that early hour of the 
day was an elderly Scot, whose face was golden with 
freckles and fringed with a bushy red beard. He was con- 
ning the previous day’s Edinburgh Evening Despatch, and the 
row of plates in front of him strewn with the spines of had- 
dies or puddled with milk and oatmeal showed he had done 
ample justice tothe 2s. club breakfast. My friend, in the 
course of a light meal, called for some marmalade. Imme- 
diately the stranger gave him a vigorous kick under the 
table with a foot the size of a small steam trawler. ‘ Man,” 
he whispered hoarsely, ‘‘mebbe ye’re no aware they 


chairge extry for the jully !” 
if is very curious how some of the old feuds still survive 
between present-day representatives of hostile Highland 
clans. A friend of mine remotely connected with the Forbes. 
family was in Edinburgh several years ago and needed a 
railway rug. He went into a shop in Princes Street to 
choose one and suddenly bethought him that while he was. 
about it he might as well select one of a tartan to which he 
was more or less entitled. The shopkeeper expressed his 
deep regret that at the moment he had not a maud of the 
requisite pattern—namely, dark green and blue checkered 
with white. ‘‘ Oh never mind,” said my friend, who was not 
very keen on the subject, ‘‘ what’s that one?” and he 
pointed to another dark green and blue shawl which caught 
his eye. ‘‘ That, sir, is just the Gordon tartan,” said the 
man. ‘‘It is very similar to the Forbes, only the lines are 
yellow instead of white.” ‘‘ That’ll do admirably,” said the 
customer, who paid for the wrap and carried it off. Years 
afterwards he had occasion to visit Bournemouth. He 
arrived in the evening, got into the hotel omnibus which 
awaited him at the station, and swathed his old Edinburgh 
rug around his knees. He found himself in the company 
of two little old ladies with corkscrew curls, apparently 
sisters, who eyed him by the flickering light of the vehicle’s 
oil lamp with an expression of marked malevolence. They 
conversed with one another for some time in an excited 
undertone, and by the way in which they scowled at the 
shawl about his legs he gathered that that faded wrap was 
somehow connected with their animosity. At last one of 
the little women addressed him with some hauteur and in 
accents which bewrayed her nationality. ‘I hope ye’re no: 
a Gorrdon, sir,” she said. ‘‘Oh no,” he hastened to reply. 
“T’m--I’ma Forbes.” ‘Eh, I’m glad tae hear it!” ex- 
claimed she of the ringlets, and both her own face and her 
sister’s lit up with relief. ‘* We're Caampbells oursels,’’ 
she explained, “and ye ken we're no varra friendly wi’ the 
Gorrdons.” 
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IDENTIFYING CRIMINALS BY THEIR. HANDS 


How Prisoners’ Fingers and Toes are Measured. 


RECORDING THE IMPRESSIONS OF A FEMALE PRISONER'S FINGER-TIPS AT WORMWOOD SCRUBBS PRISON 
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The Armour of our Ancestors.—‘* Who 
goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing,” 
saith the proverb, and of a truth it 
is so. This is now admitted by a 
certain amateur dramatic company 
which essayed the task of presenting Richard III, with 
realistic accessories, Instead of providing themselves 


A 


with the usual property suits they begged some genuine 
Unfortunately 


armour from their aristocratic friends. 


THE MASKED BALL—CAUGHT 


Jack: Dear, whoever you are, you are nice to kiss} 


** Broncho 


Sister (unmasking): Yes, Jack; | wish | could return the compliment 


these suits of mail were misfits. One warrior, unable 
to see through his visor, constantly collided with his 
fellows, an effect not included in the stage directions. 
Another who struck a mighty blow had his weapon arrested 
in mid-air; the joints refused to act. The climax came 
when Richard himself 
found his equipment 
so heavy that he un- 
expectedly collapsed 
and had to be carried 
off the stage amid the 
ironical cheers of the 
audience. 


Arthur Lynch.—A 
large number of 
people fanciel that 
when Mr. Arthur 
Lynch was _ elected 
for Galway in Novem- 
ber, 1901, the election 
was an absolute 
farce, and that ‘the 
colonel ’’ would never 
set foot on English 
soil. I believe that 
he was strongly ad- 
vised by his own 
party to keep away 
from England. 
Arthur Lyrch’s whole 


life, however, has 
been passed with THE CHAMPION 
an eye to _ stage 


‘*BRONCHO BUSTER” OF THE WORLD 


Theo Sowden, who has just joined the Wild West Show at Olympia 
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effect and the gallery, so it was afler 
all unlikely that he would turn tail on 
the constituency that elected him to 
Parliament but that once before bad 
i rejected him. Years ago he was asked 
to join the Home Rule party in Ireland when Parnell held 
sway, but Lynch was far too  self-willed to yield that 
unquestioning obedience that the great Irish leader demanded 
from his followers; the result was that Arthur Lynch 
contested Galway as a freelance without his leader’s 
patronage and was only beaten by fifty votes. 


Buster.”’ 


The Privy Council.—When his Majesty as head of 
the Privy Council makes an order himself it is termed 
an order “in” council. When the mandate is issued by 
the council itself it is called an order “of” council. The 
Privy Council is a connecting link with the past history 
of the country, and the records of its doings stretch 
back to the earliest periods of English history when an 
order either in or of council would seriously affect the 
whole country. The order made by the council during 
the great plague by which every infected house had 
to be marked with a red cross is still to be seen written 
in the clearest of penmanship. Another order made in 
1552, by which the country was to be “ quickly un- 
burdened of undesirable aliens,’ makes one think that 
our ancestors knew how to manage such affairs of 
state in a wholly satisfactory manner, 


A Language for Busy People.—Nowadays, when time 
is daily becoming more valuable, to make oneself under- 
stood in the fewest possible words is of the greatest 
importance. Several examples of the busy man’s 
language have lately been overheard. ‘How is your 
wife?’ inquired a man of his friend in the Tube the 
other morning. ‘“ She’s influenzing I am afraid,’’ was 
the laconic reply. ‘I am rheumatisming a little” is 
certainly shorter than to say “I have got a little touch 
of rheumatism.” Such a sentence as “The children 
are measling’’ has not a pretty sound, but it saves at 
least one word. ‘This economy of words seems only so 
far to be applied to various maladies, but later, no doubt, 
such expressions as ‘“‘ We theatred last night’ and “ I 
tailored this morning ’’ will become common enough. 


The King’s Name.—Very few people know what King 
Edward’s real surname is. If his Majesty were to he 
deprived of all his titles and reduced to the rank of a 
commoner he would be known simply as Mr. Wettin. 
The Prince Consort was a prince of the ancient house 
of Saxe-Coburg. The Counts of Wettin were the 
founders of this illustrious line of princes, and the 
Prince Consort's name was Wettin just as her late 
Majesty was by birth a Guelph, and if a queen takes her 
husband’s name became a Wettin on her marriage. His 
Majesty's real name is therefore Albert Edward Wettin. 


Between the Acts.— 
One of the incidents 
in Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West at Olympia is 
the tossing of a soldier 
in a blanket while the 
camp is_ bivouacked 
before the attack on 
San Juan Hill. This 
little item on the pro- 
gramme has many 
informal rehearsals. 
The cowboys, Indians, 
Mexicans, Cossacks, 
and, in fact, all the 
members of the show, 
are never so happy as 
when having little 
games of this sort 
among themselves, 
but probably nothing 
gives. them greater 
pleasure than when 
two of the Indians 
can be induced to 
oppose each other at 


ping-pong. 
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The 2nd Life Guards’ New Chief.— 
Lieut.-Colonel C. F. St. C. Anstruther- 


Thomson, D.S.O., who has_ been 
appointed to the command of the 
end Life Guards in succession to 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. D. Neeld, retired, is one of the four 
officers of the regiment who were made Companions of the 
Distinguished Service Order for their conduct during the 
The other recipients were Captains 


C. 


South African War. 
C. Champion De Crespigny, A. R. Trotter, and J. 
Brinton. Colonel Anstruther-Thom- 

son, who was born in 1855, has been 

associated with the and Life Guards 

for more than a quarter of a century. 
Before entering the Household Cavalry 
he served in the 2nd Dragoons (Royal 
Scots Greys) and the 17th Lancers 
foc brief periods. Until he went to 
South Africa Colonel Thomson had not 
an opportunity of going on active 
service. 


Young General Officers.—The new 
army appointments show that Major- 
Generals R. S. S. Baden-Powell, C.B., 
who becomes Inspector-General of 
Cavalry; H. J. Scobell, who is to 
command the 1st Cavalry Brigade at 
Aldershot ; L. W. Parsons, C.B., R.A., 
who is to be Inspector-General of 
Artillery in India; and Brigadier- 
General M. F. Rimington, C.B., who 
has been given the command of the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade at the Curragh, 
are amongst the most fortunate of the 
otficers “made” in South Africa. 
“«B,-P.”’ was born in 1857, Brigadier- 
General Rimington in 1858, and Major- 
General Scobell in 1859, while 
Major-General Parsons was born 
in 1850. ‘ B.-P.” was chosen by 
Lord Roberts for the post of 
Inspector - General of Police; 
Colonel Rimington, with his 
famous scouts, did some of the 
hardest and smartest work of the 
war; and Colonel Scobell was one 
of the most dashing cavalry 
leaders in South Africa. Colonel 
Parsons saw much severe service 
as his half-dozen clasps show, and 
since he came home from the war 
he has persistently emphasised the 
necessity of training the intelli- 
gence of gunners of all ranks. 


Clubs and Crown Leases.—So 
many of the older clubs are built 
on Crown lands, the leases of 
which lapse in about fifteen to 
twenty years, that it is not sur- 
prising that most of them are 
making arrangements with regard 
to the renewal either when the 
time comes or before. The general 
rule appears to be that when the 
buildings are well and solidly con- 
structed the Crown will require a 
large premium and a considerable 
increase of rent; where the build- 
ings are not well constructed the 
Crown will require them to be 
rebuilt in a solid and handsome 
form at considerable expense, and 
in that case will not require a 
premium but merely an increase 
of rent. In most cases the clubs 
are amassing a building fund, 
which may be used either to procure a renewal of the lease 
or to buy fresh premises when the time comes. In some 
cases they have already arranged with the Crown and 
obiained renewals on one or other of the sets of terms 
mentioned above. Only the wealthiest clubs, however, can 
afford to view these charges with equanimity. 


The 2nd Life Guards’ New Chief. 


ey 
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United Universities. -The case of the 
United Universities is a peculiar one. 
The site is small and the building is far 
from commodious. The Crown will 
require it to be rebuilt on a far better 
scale; that much is known. But on the other hand the 
site is so small and hemmed in that there is not room to 
construct a really good modern building which would be 
worthy of the sum that must be expended on it. Addi- 
tional site can only be obtained if the Crown will throw 
in a neighbouring lease or perhaps 
two; then a really fine house could 
be run up with accommodation for 
strangers and perhaps bedrooms, which 
would be very welcome to many 
country clergymen. Of course the 
club has its building fund, but the 
programme appears to be that if the 
Crown will not grant additional site 
as well as renewing the original lease 
the club will not ask for renewal. 


The Peasenhall Case. — Apropos of 
the release of the unfortunate man, 
William Gardiner, the common 
assumption that his case was quite 
unique is by no means accurate. There 
is On record a case where an accused 
person was tried three times and 
hanged. That was in Ireland. Second 
trials are, of course, frequent here, but 
on the second occasion the accused 
is generally convicted. Alternatively 
the prosecution is, of course, able to 
withdraw, and this is done by the 
Attorney-General entering a_ nolle 
prosequi. I do not believe that a pre- 
cedent can be found for such a course 
in a case of murder in recent years. 
The disagreement of juries and conse- 
quent discharge is quite a modern 
development. Previously if a jury did 
not return a verdict one way or the 
other the judge would take them in 
custody from assize to assize with him. 


And Many Hangings.— Most  sen- 
sational events have attended execu- 
tions. There was one case in Cornwall, 
I believe, where two attempts were 
made to hang a man. In the first the 
noose slipped on the opening of the 
trap-door and fastened round the chin ; 
later the door itself resisted all efforts 
and would not open. The sheriff then 
interposed, said the bungling was 
inhuman, and would not allow a third 
attempt. The capital sentence was 
then commuted. In another case the 
rope broke three times and the prisoner 
was reprieved, subsequently being 
granted a free pardon, another man 
confessing. In yet another case, at 
York, at the beginning of last century 
three abortive efforts were made which 
were followed by a fourth, and the hfe 
was scarcely driven from the quiver- 
ing wretch’s body before the cry, 
“‘ Reprieve,’ was raised desperately 
by the rider, who had come too late. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Double.— Nearly 
every prominent personage, from his 
Majesty downwards, has his double, and 
the Colonial Secretary has his in a 
metropolitan magistrate, Mr. E. N. F. 
Fenwick, who sits at Bow Street. 
The full-face resemblance between 
them is remarkable, and it is perhaps even more striking 
when Mr. Fenwick is questioning a witness and the observer 
gets a side view of the features. In court Mr. Fenwick 
wears a pair of eyeglasses ; if he had a monocle instead one 
might easily persuade oneself that the maker of wars and 
first-class cruiser trips was himself on the bench. 


élliott & Fry 
THE NEW COLONEL OF THE 2ND LIFE GUARDS 


Lieut.-Colonel C. F. St. C. Anstruther-Thomson, D.S.O. 


THE LAT EER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Ales Professional Golfers’ Association, 

although it is little more than a year 
old, has certainly made its existence felt. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be 
about the action it recently took in regard to 
the new ball there is none about the inaugu- 
rating of an international professional match 
which is its very latest enactment. The autho- 
rities have approved of the proposal, and the 
match will be played at Prestwick on Monday, 
June 8, two days before the open champion- 
ship. 


his will be a most interesting annual 
fixture if care be taken to keep the 
qualification one of pure nationality and if 
the residential qualification be rigidly dis- 
regarded. On paper a match between, say, 
the ten leading professionals born north of 
the Tweed and the ten best born on this side 
would be an exceedingly close affair. The 
sides would probably be something like the 
following :— 


it is now a fine test of golf. The place, how- 
ever, lies low and _ is circumscribed by a stone 
wall, while its somewhat flat and featureless 
character prevents any golfer from waxing 
eloquent over its charms, however much he 
may respect its difficulties. 


JBN. very different place is Prestwick in Ayr- 

shire, which is to be the scene of the 
open championship and of the first inter- 
national professional match. Here one is in 
a veritable golfer’s land of perfect turf spread 
about the bases of high sierras of sand and 
bent. The holes, too, have a golfing quality 
which does not depend on their mathematical 
length as often happens nowadays but upon 
their own natural features. The mere long 
driver here bas little chance against the skilful 
player who can judge distance and place his 
shots accurately. ‘There is no course in the 
world more interesting to play over than 
Prestwick, and none affords a finer test of 
golf. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


SRS proposal has been made to hold a 

veterans’ championship, but the ques- 
tion of qualification providentially appears to 
bar the way to any such increase to the 
already long list of golf champions. With 
the present amateur champion fifty-three it 
would seem absurd to call anybody a veteran 
under three score and ten, and even at that 
mature age some fine golfers by declining to 
enter for a veterans’ championship might 
deprive the contest of all interest. Whatever 
age were fixed as the youngest limit it would 
be necessary in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of fraud to demand their birth certificates 
from competitors. On the whole, itis probable 
that the veterans do not want a golf cham- 
pionship of their own, and it is very certain 
that no one else does. 


S' Raphael Valescure, of which we give a 

photograph, is situated on the Golfe de 
Fréjus, and is one of the prettiest spots on the 
French Riviera. It is quite near Cannes, from 


ST. RAPHAEL VALESCURE—A POPULAR RESORT OF GOLFERS NEAR CANNES 


Scotland England 
A. Herd H. Vardon 
J. Braid J. H. Taylor 
J. White T. Vardon 
J. Kinnell Rowland Jones 
W. Park, jun. E. Ray 
W. Fernie J. Rowe 
A. Kirkaldy J. Sherlock 
W. Auchterlonie T. G. Renouf 
B. Sayers T. Williamson 
A. Simpson W. G. Toogood 


uch a match would be worth going a long 

way to see, and it will certainly add 

greatly to the interest of the open champion- 
ship week with its monotonous score play. 


Fverything points to a year of great activity 

* in golfing circles, and the fact that all 
the great events this year take place in Scot- 
land will spread the interest about a bit and 
tend to check the centralisation which in golf 
as in other things seems to draw men and 
events always southwards. 


“he amateur championship falls to be held 
at Muirfield, the East Lothian green of 

the Honourable Company since 1891. Muir- 
field has been greatly improved since the first 
championship was played there in 1892 and 


r. Marshall Hall’s opinion on the new 
Licensing Act as it will affect golf clubs, 
which spread such consternation in golfing 
circles a week or two ago, has not been 
endorsed by other authorities. It would almost 
appear that the eminent K.C. had not 
sufficiently studied the provisions of the Act 
when he gave his opinion, or if he had, that 
he expressed himself with an abnormal amount 


of caution. 
AN any rate, other equally qualified autho- 
rities are unanimous in thinking that 
beyond making registration necessary there is 
nothing in the provisions of the new Act to 
cause golf clubs any alarm or inconvenience. 
The Act is directed against bogus clubs, and 
the general opinion seems to be that the 
present amenities of golf clubs are perfectly 
safeguarded. Perhaps it would be well to 
prevent misapprehension that policemen and 
magistrates should be informed that a golf 
club that plays against bogey is net a Logus 
club. 


Says Policeman X unto his mate, 
“You write me down a fogey 

If that ‘ere ain't a bogus club 
Wot plays the game of bogey.” 
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which it is a favourite excursion. A little way 
inland at Valescure there is a nine-hole golf 
course which was opened by the Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia a year or two ago. 


t a west country golf club a certain noble 
earl was playing with another member 
when they came to a putting green where the 
greenkeeper was carrying out some alterations. 
The peer, who is on the committee, did not 
approve of the way the alteration was being 
carried out, and said so to the greenkeeper ; 
but his partner took a different view and sup- 
ported the greenkeeper. The club secretary 
was playing just behind, and observing the 
interview asked the greenkeeper what had 
passed. ‘' Well, sir,” said the man, “the 
lord said it wor d——d nonsense, but the 
gentleman said | wor doin’ foine loike.” 


he Golfer's Diary and Match Book is a 
very handy pocket book containing all 
the usual diary information besides the new 
rules of golf and giving various golfing tables 
and useful details. The diary is bound in a 
variety of handsome covers from Is. up to 
5s. od. and is just the thing for a golfer. The 
publishers are J. Walker and Co., Ltd. 
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A Fortune for a Duchess.—The news 
comes from America that the late Mr. 
Fernando Yznaga has left three-quarters 
of a million more than the executors 
jmagined when the original inven- 
cory wis taken. This under estimate was only recently 
discovered, and it will make a considerable difference to 
Consuelo Duchess of Manchester and her sister, Lady 
Lister- Kaye, who are his next of kin. When the duchess 
began housekeeping as Lady Mandeville in the seventies, 


Mr. 


HOW BUFFALO BILL’S INDIAN BRAVES AMUSE THEMSELVES 


Sioux chiefs at Olympia playing ping-pong 


and even after her husband succeeded to the duchy, I am 
told she was not nearly so well off as was currently reported. 
Mr. Yznaga, too, was from the American millionaire’s point 
of view quite a poor man when he was first married to 
Mrs. Oliver Belmont’s sister. But his connection with 
such big bankers as the Belmonts and the Vanderbilts was 
worth much to him in business, and he amassed quite a 
large fortune before he died. 


The History of the Hays.—A double score has just been 
marked up to the credit of Lord Kilmarnock. He has pro- 
duced a novel and Lady Kilmarnock has presented him witha 
second boy. Lord Kilmarnock is the eldest son of the Earl 
of Erroll, Hereditary High Constable of Scotland and head 
of the historic house of Hay. Scottish tradition says the 
Hays are descended from a valiant agriculturist who held a 
pass against the Danes with a ploughshare in the twilight 
of time. Philologists are inclined to agree that the story 
may be partially true. They derive the name from “la 
Haie,”’ and suggest that it was originally ‘“‘de la Haie,” 
from which matter-of-fact Scotsmen infer that the founder 
of the family may have been a ditcher. More romantic 
persons think it may have something to do with “the last 
ditch,” in which warriors of the past had such a bad _ habit 
of dying. The family themselves prefer to believe that the 
‘** Flaie’ in their case means ‘‘rampart,” and was bestowed 
upon a warrior ancestor—with appropriate estates—for his 
bravery at the battle of Lancarty. They have shown their 
share since then both of bravery and rashness. One Lord 
Kilmarnock, it will be remembered, was executed for his too 
great zeal in the cause of the Old Pretender, and was the 
occasion for the enunciation of the great principle of law 
that the attainder of the father did not deprive the son of 
his succession. Luckily for our liberties his heir happened 
to be a staunch Hanoverian. 


To Identify the Old Hand.—The two striking pictures on 
page 169 were taken (by permission of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioner of Prisons) in the photographic department of 
Wormwood Scrubbs. The male prisoner—the governor, 
Captain Price, looking on—is being measured in accordance 
with the anthropometrical system of M. Alphonse Bertillon, 
in use now in most parts of the world. There are eleven 
measurements in all, of which the five most important 
(forming the basis of the classification) are: Length and 


Chamberlain at Durban. 
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width of head, length of left middle 
finger, length of left foot, and length 
of left forearm. These do not vary 
after adult age—or if they do the 
increase or diminution is infinitesimal 
—and they are never found to coincide in any two individuals. 
The young woman is having the impressions of her finger- 
tips recorded. These, being prints taken direct from the 
body, are an even more certain method of proving identity 
than the ingenious device invented by M. Bertillon. 


The Gaiety of the Nation 


[Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, speaking of the public taste 
in drama, points out that Empire £1 shares are £3 5s., 
Gaietys £2 2s. 6d., and Lyceums 74d. each.] 


The Empire shares are three pouncs five they tell me, 
A price, I own, that’s far beyond my reach, 
While mere Lyceums anyone will sell me 
At less than eightpence each. 


And Gaietys I further see are quoted 

At two pounds two and six, and it is plain 
The public, once to tragedy devoted, 

Now seeks a lighter vein. 


Our drones and workers, ere retiring bedwards, 
Revel to-day in dance, and song, and jest, 
And much prefer the shows of Mr. Edwardes 

To Irving at his best. 


No doubt the public is behaving badly,’ 
That much, I think, is plainly to be seen; 
But when folk say we take our pleasures sadly 
I don’t know what they mean. 


Impossible Odds.—It has been estimated, 
moreover, that the chance of two finger- 
prints being identical is less than one in 
64,000,000,000. As for the length of time 

they persist, the ridge-patterns of the finger-tips have been 
observed on the fingers of Egyptian mummies. But some- 
one may say, ‘Is it quite proper to photograph a pair 
of unfortunates in prison for the benefit of readers of 
THe Tatrer?’”’ No; I do not think it would be. My 
“prisoners”? are a warder and wardress who, with the 
governor’s leave, were kind enough to don the livery of gaol. 


4 


Bradley 


PRESENTING GUESTS TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN 
At the Mayor of Durban's garden party 
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© kindly critical mentor, Mr. William Archer, has 
been going to the German plays and the sight has 
moved him to prophesy. Why is it, he asks, that all, or 
nearly all, the good German playwrights have a problem, 
or a theory, or an institution, or social tradition to discuss 
in their dramas while our dramatists merely deal with the 
adventures and emotions of arbitrary and unrepresentative 
individuals who are not social types and do not prove 
anything, and, indeel, in most cases, have no purpose 
except to amuse and interest an audience for a certain 
number of hours ? 


Ale answer is, in part, given by the critic himself. Owing 
to the history and position of Germany there are in 
that country many problems of social life and ethics that we 
have either worked out long ago or have never had to con- 
sider at all. These are most interesting questions in them- 
selves and give great scope for dramatic treatment, but 
they would be as unreal as comic opera if treated on the 
English stage of to-day. Look, for instance, at the question 
of the duel and the recent tragedy in Germany. A doctor, 
a married man with a family and a good position, has 
offended, many years ago, an officer. The latter has done 
his duty, been sent to Africa and elsewhere, and is at last 
free to demand satisfaction. He returns and challenges 
the offender. Friends and a ‘court of honour” try to 
arrange the matter peaceably. Their efforts fail, and the 
doctor is bound by social tradition to fight, and is killed by 


his enemy. 
New this tragedy in real life is in the highest degree 
dramatic. We have the prosperous professional man, 
happy in his married life, honoured by his fellow townsmen, 
yet haunted at times by the thought of a wrong he did toa 
iriend of his youth. I suppose, of course, for dramatic pur- 
poses that the wrong was really serious, such as the seduc- 
tion of a woman related to the friend, or loved by him. 
The offender, however, has not heard from his former friend, 
and thinks the latter may be dead by now, or at least isa 
cold-blooded fellow who will not rake up old scandals. 
But the man comes back and then we have the double 
problem. Is the offender to ignore the cause of quarrel, to 
refuse the duel, or is he to be forced either by remorse, or 
desperation, or dread of social ostracism to face the officer’s 
pistol? And is the avenger to insist on his right to claim 
the duel? He has known and perhaps loved the man in 
the past; the offence is so old now, so forgotten. A whole 
new world of happiness has grown up round the offender. 
Is he to shatter this at a blow? Is there to be no limitation 
to vengeance? Then comes in the military code of honour, 
che stern prompting of family pride. It would be easy to 
add the not improbable complication of a love springing 
up between the avenger and the sister of the offender. 
AG this put on the stage in Germany now would be 
terribly real, and at the same time would be the dis- 
cussion of an interesting social problem. In England it 
would be nothing but cheap melodrama. Why? Because 
the duel was never taken to very kindly by the mass of 
Englishmen and has now been dead for over half a century. 
The Germans have a subject of thrilling dramatic interest 
which we cannot discuss because we have abolished the 
subject matter. They pay heavily for their drama. 


LS look at the way in which noble birth still preserves 
its privileges in Germany. A whole shelf of dramas 
sould be written round the particle Von. The French De 
has ceased to be even matter for a jest, so common is its 
assumption. The pride of noble race struggling with love, 
or even with greed for money, is a copious source of tragedy 
or comedy as the case may be. The caste spirit is a barrier 
against which individuals beat victoriously or vainly. But 
we have hardly a touch of it among ourselves. Our younger 
sons of the peerage have nothing to set them above the 
‘upper middles”’ and professional classes. Many peers are 
not at all #és as the French would put it, and many well- 
born men are not peers and do not care to be. Any pro- 
fessional or commercial man may become a peer without 
any very remarkable stroke of fortune. The haughty earl, 
rejecting the aspiring young barrister as a suitor for his 
daughter, is too obsolete for penny fiction. The barrister 
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By Adrian Ross. 


may leap into fame and wealth by saving a man’s neck or a 
woman’s good name, may go into Parliament and end _ his 
days on the woolsack as the shepherd of the flock of noble 
lords, telling his possible father-in-law which way to vote. 


herefore, the Germans can still write plays dealing with 
social problems for the reason that they still have 
ruling traditions. Ibsen has not the same resource as 
Norway is demozratic, but he partly supplies the lack of 
general social questions by bringing in strong local preju- 
aices. Even then, however, one feels instinctively that he 
is exaggerating the strength of these local conventions and 
their effect on individuals. He has to make his local 
questions symbolical of larger human questions to give them 
interest. His doctor in the Enemy of the People is not a 
local medical man discussing drains but the poet or prophet 
who dares to tell the crowd unpalatable truths. Rosmer of 
Rosmersholm is not a local squire and retired clergyman who 
has adopted advanced opinions but the thinker who has 
given up the beliefs of the society to which he belongs and 
in which his feelings are still rooted. Thus the little Nor- 
wegian town near Rosmersholm is not merely Liden 
Pedlingby on the Smudsig Fjord; if it were, Rosmer and 
Rebecca could take the steamer to Hull and bid the white 
horses of Rosmersholm go and be mill-dammed. But his 
native place is the symbol of the world, and so he cannot 
get away from Liden Pedlingby without plunging out of 


the world. 
Be is that the best kind of drama? What social pro- 
blems did Shakspere discuss, and how much should we 
have heard of him since if he had discussed them? What 
social problems or burning questions are raised by Hamlet or 
Othello, by The Tempest or Twelfth Night ? I know that 
such matters are read into Shakspere by erudite critics, 
Germans and others, but we may reply to such in the words 
of the seaside landlady, ‘‘ Well, all I can say is that if 
there are any social problems there you must have brought 
them with you.” 


anes general defect of our modern English dramatists is 

that they do not go deep enough into human nature, 
not that they confine themselves to the study of individual 
characters. But when Mr. Archer complains of Mr. Barrie 
for not discussing the questions raised by his Admivable 
Crichton the public may fairly ask what questions there 
were to discuss. That social conventions would be upset 
and the functions and positions of individuals reversed on a 
desert island is very likely, but the average lord, who may 
have seen active service in the army and has probably 
camped out after big game or roughed it in Norway salmon- 
fishing, is much more likely, prima facie, to know what is to 
be done and to take command than the average butler. 
Where did Crichton pick up his electrical engineering ? 
Plenty of peers know a good deal about it. Not a few drive 
their own motor cars, and a man must be resourceful and a 
bit of a mechanic to do that. Why, therefore, find fault 
with Mr. Barrie for not going deep into a problem that does 
not exist in practice ? 


If William Shakspere had but done 
As do the modern Germans, 

And wreathed his terror or his fun 
Round pamphlets, tracts, and sermons— 


If plainly (not in cryptogram) 
He’d blended fact and fiction, 

And mingled powders with the jam 
Of his delightful diction— 


He might have stirred society 
By such a new departure, 
And interested Mr. Lee 
And Mr. Willtam Archer; 


But when his questions were discussed. 
And slept, no more to waken, 
Within the land of learned dust 
Beside the bulk of Bacon, 


Though all the learning of the age 
Were poured his hapless sconce on, 
He would be seen upon the stage 
As often as - Ben Jonson, 
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Miss Grace Palotta as ‘‘Pretty Polly Perkins.’’ 
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Lafayette 


Miss Grace Palotta, who figures as Polly Perkins in the Prince's Theatre pantomime, Manchester, has been too long absent from London, her latest appearance having 
been in The Circus Girl, where she made a great hit with her song, ‘‘Oh! listen to the band” 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘‘ Miriam Rozella,” ‘ Grif,’ “* The Pride of Race.” 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


The scene of the story opens at Ridgway-on-Sea, where a new 
theatre built by the mayor, Mr. Alexander Butterworth, is to be 
opened by a famous London actor, Harley Littledale. The play 
chosen for the first night is “Much Ado About Nothing,” and most 
of the company have arrived in the town, including Miss Margaret 
Delmore, a promising young actress, who is playing the part of 
Beatrice. At the last moment Harley Littledale is unable to come 
owing to an accident. The manager, Mr. Sylvester Goldsack, is in 
despair when a deus ex machina in the person of David Ambler 
attives and asks to be allowed to play Littledale’s part. His offer 
is at once accepted. He was a most complete success in the part of 
Benedick and he was immediately offeted a permanent engagement 
at the theatre. He and Margaret Delmore, who played Beatrice, are 
thrown much together, and a mutual attachment springs up between 
them. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 


N° faster flies ill news than the news of suddenly-won renown. The 
: little town of Ridgway-on-Sea was abuzz with a general chorus 
of praise, and the names of David Ambler and Margaret Delmore 
were on every tongue. The mayor’s wife and daughters no longer 
lamented the absence of the great star whose place had been so 
worthily filled by David Ambler. It was of him they chiefly spoke 
over the breakfast table, while over other breakfast tables where 
the male sex predominated Margaret Delmore was the chief point of 
attraction. This wasas it should be in private circles, the men for 
the woman, the women for the man. 

It was not local fame alone that, even thus early in their career 
as leading actor and actress, fell to the lot of David and Margaret. 
The London critic, of whom Mr. Goldsack had made mention as 
being of Lord Camburton’s party, was so impressed by these first 
appearances that he wrote for his paper a scholarly and appreciative 
criticism, which appeared in the Wednesday morning issue of that 
journal, and you may be sure that the enterprising lessee lost no time 
in advertising its most glowing passages in the local newspapers and 
on the walls of the town. The critic dilated at some length upon 
Miss Delmore’s grace and beauty, her spirited, natural style, and her 
wonderfully musical laugh, than which, he declared, nothing more 
merrily contagious was ever heard upon the stage. “It reflected the 
very spirit of Beatrice’s joyous moods.” Still more emphatic was he 
when speaking of the histrionic gifts of David Ambler. “ He has 
presence, he has dignity, he has repose, he has a noble voice which 
he manages with the greatest skill. The different passions are not 
expressed in one note, in one key, but in appropriate and natural 
modulations ; and his elocution is perfect. Above and beyond these 
merits he has to an extraordinary degree that magnetism without 
which no actor can ever become truly great. If he is as successful 
in Romeo, Shylock, and Hamlet as he is in Benedick, and if Miss 
Delmore shines in Juliet, Portia, and Ophelia as she shines in 
Beatrice, a brilliant future lies before them.””. There was much more 
to the same effect, and the critic, who always signed his atricles and 
whose opinions carried great weight, announced his intention of 
remaining in the town for the purpose of judging their performances 
in these other Shaksperean 7é/es. So unstinted was his praise that 
other London papers sent their dramatic critics to Ridgway-on-Sea, 
who were no less enthusiastic in their eulogies. The most enter- 
prising of the illustrated weekly journals sent their artists and 
photographers and gave full-page portraits of Margaret Delmore and 
David Ambler as Beatrice and Benedick, as Ophelia and Hamlet, 
as Shylock and Portia, as Juliet and Romeo. Thus they were 
thrown much together, and during the waking hours of day and 
night were seldom apart. There was even something more.  Pro- 
prietors and managers of leading London theatres took train to 
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Ridgway-on-Sea or sent their representatives with offers of engage- 
ments for a London season. Fame blew its trumpet loud. 

So loud, indeed, that Mr. Goldsack grew nervous. He had in his 
possession the signed agreements whereby these newly-risen stars 
were bound to him for twelve months at ridiculous salaries. Would 
they keep faith with him ? 

The business during the week was enormous. Every night the 
theatre was crowded ; the wealth and fashion of surrounding districts 
clamoured for seats, and, not obtaining them for the first week, 
booked ahead. _ Lord Camburton was in his private box every night 
and had secured it for the three following weeks, He was a well- 
known patroniser of the stage, a familiar personage behind the 
scenes of several theatres. His smiling face, his dangerously pleasant 
tongue, his ingratiating manners, his rank, his lavish generosity, 
made him always welcome there. His life had been a life of 
pleasure ; he lived for nothing else. A man about town, a gay 
young dog, as the saying is, though he was in his fourth decade. 
He had had his-adventures he smilingly confessed to his friends, as 
they well knew, and was ready for more. The error into which this 
class of men falls is that they mistake passion for love. Something 
more grievous lies at their door ; they are conscienceless and devoid 
of moral sense. From the moment that Margaret Delmore appeared 
on the stage as Beatrice her image was in Lord Camburton’s mind 
as the most fascinating and beautiful woman he had ever beheld. 
“By heavens !” he wrote to a friend, ‘‘she is the most exquisite 
creature that ever drew breath.” And he believed himself sincere. 

How to win her? Honestly? That phase of the question did 
not occur to him. 

To a man of his means, to a man who had no respect for women, 
there lay in his belief an easy road to victory. Lived there a woman 
who could resist pearls and diamonds? He saw his gifts already on 
her neck and wrists and saw her smiling at them and at him. But 
the absence of coquetry in Margaret Delmore, her insensibility to the 
true meaning of his honeyed phrases, and her modesty of demeanour 
avarned him to be cautious. He asked himself whether this attitude 
was assumed, a kind of mock affectation, and he could not find a 
satisfactory answer—except that she was an actress and could doubt- 
less exercise her art as well off the stage as on it. Piqued as he was, 
he kept the diamonds he had purchased for her in his pocket and 
contented himself a while with flowers. These she accepted, but set 
no greater store upon them than upon others she received, for there 
were nightly offerings now left at the stage door and thrown to her 
on the stage by the love-stricken youth of Ridgway-on-Sea, 

There were no grounds for Mr. Goldsack’s disquietude respecting 
the fealty of the new favourites. To every engagement offered by 
London managers they gave one answer—“ We shall not be free for 
twelve months.” This being communicated to Mr. Goldsack his 
mind was at ease. Strangely enough, although it was he who had 
“discovered ” her and had given her the golden opportunity, it was 
not to him but to David Ambler that Margaret looked up and 
consulted as counsellor and guide. They had won and were winning 
their triumphs together; in all the tempting offers made to them 
their names were coupled. She had the sense to recognise that in 
the higher histrionic effort the leading man was the better teacher. 
Apart from the general rehearsals of the company they went over 
their scenes line for line, and he taught her the value of a gesture, 
of a voice inflection, of the slightest shade of expression. To this 
constant comradeship and companionship between man and maid, 
who before they met in intercourse so congenial were heart free, 
there could be but one result. 

On the night that they first played Romeo and Juliet together 
and she stood with him behind the scenes at the end of the piece 
after they had been recalled many times she said panting and 
throbbing, ‘“ It seems like a dream.” 

“If it is a dream,” he said in an unconsciously tender tone, 
“] pray that I shall not wake up.” 

And in her heart she echoed the prayer. 
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A DURBAR_ GIANT 


A native in the service of the Maharajah of Cashmir. His height is 8 ft. and he was one of the most conspicuous figures at 


the durbar, where he was in attendance on his master 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A REHEARSAL IN THE WOODS. 

here is a period in the lives of many men and women when they 

are under the spell of a divine ecstasy. During this period the 
veil which mercifully hides the future from their sight is decked with 
fairy colour, as are the thoughts and imaginings of the present 
hour. The leaves are greener, the skies fairer, the birds’ song 
sweeter, the whisper of the breeze filled with melody Not a dark 
cloud visible ; harmony and gladness reign. 

Such a time had come to David Ambler, and the work in which 
he was engaged imparted a new enchantment tothe dream. So 
successful had he and Margaret Delmore been in poetical drama, 
and so commercially prosperous was the theatre with this description 
of piece, that for several months the lessee made no change. Thus 
both these young actors had opportunity to perfect themselves in 
those plays and characters from which they hoped to weave a name 
that should live in dramatic annals. A name? Yes. One name 
to share the honour, the glory, the renown. They were both am- 
bitious—he, perhaps, the more ardent of the two—they both wished 
to shine and win the plaudits of a more critical and wider audience 
than they played to in Ridgway-on-Sea. And in this laudable wish 
and ambition their thoughts were interwoven. Margaret felt that to 
play Juliet with any other Romeo than David Ambler would take 
the heart out of the character. He inspired her, carried her upward on 
the magnetic wave ; and so with him. And thus it was that in their 
talk of the future there was no allusion of triumphs to be won which 
they were not equally to share. 

In David Ambler’s nature there was something purer and 
tenderer than is generally met with in a man’s character on or off 
the stage, and the licensed familiarity which his art allowed, and 
indeed demanded for appropriate expression, the contact of hands, 
the lingering look and pressure, the kiss, the embrace, did not leaven 
it with grossness. He held her in his heart of hearts as a being in 
whom no impure thought could dwell, as a soul unstained and un- 
defiled by her association with men and women less delicately minded 
than he. He was, indeed, imbued with that poetic sense which lifts 
thought and feeling above the sordid and grosser influences which 
too often tend to debase and degrade the higher nature, and he 
carried this poetic sense into the chaste and felicitous imaginings he 
wove around the image of Margaret. To win the love of sucha 
woman was a guerdon given to few. A subtle danger lurks in it, 
for if there should ever come to the man a sad hour of awakening, 
an hour in which he finds his ideal shattered, sweetness turns to 
gall, and his nature changes from faith to bitter mistrust. 

Would such an hour ever come to David Ambler to darken the 
world and poison his belief in human goodness ? 

There were grand old wocds in the neighbourhood of the little 
town in which they were working to their destined goal. In these 
woods David and Margaret would frequently wander, shut out from 
the world as it were, man and maid side by side, with their dreams 
and their hopes, and love trembling on their lips. And half a mile 


beyond the outer edge of the woods a lovely stretch of silver sand, 
Frequently would 


kissed and embraced by the incoming waves. 
they linger there, now conversing in low 
tones, now lost in a delicious silence. 
People seeing them there would smile, 
reading the easy riddle. But one man 
frowned—Lord Camburton, who, repulsed 
by the woman he followed, his advances 
met with coldness, his presents sent back, 
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could not tear himself away. Again and again had he left her, 
vowing to himself that he would never see her more, and he always 
returned afteran absence of a few days. There were occasions when 
David wandered in these retreats alone, and then the soft murmur 
of woodland life and the curling whisper of the gently-rising tide 
sang ever one song to the enamoured lover—the song of Margaret. 

As it was with him so was it with her. If in a lesser degree and 
on a lower plane than that upon which he stood, it was because she 
was the weaker of the two, the more likely to be swayed by any 
chance circumstance which did not immediately convey its true, or 
probably true, explanation; for woman, in affairs of the heart, 
seldom reasons—she rushes at conclusions. But at this time 
Margaret was in the thrall of love no less soul-subduing than that 
by which the man who worshipped her and _ held her as the noblest 
ideal of womanhood was dominated. 

See them now walking in the woods conning their parts in a 
poetical drama which he was adapting for the stage. Now and 
again they discussed certain new “ business ” which he had introduced 
into the play and certain emendations he had made. Reaching a 
favourite spot where they have been in the habit of rehearsing he 
proposes to go through one of their scenes. It is a scene in which 
the hero of the drama at the end of a passionate speech abruptly 
discloses his love. 

“ Margaret, I love you, I love you!” 

It was her cue to speak. But at that moment the actress forgot 
her line. It was the woman who stood before him. Some new 
note in his voice, some tenderer meaning in his glance, held her 
dumb. : 

“Well?” he said. He, too, was now the man and not the 
actor, 

“Do you not think,” she said timidly, “that the name should be 
altered ?” 

“The name of Margaret ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“lt is my name. 
would be different.” 

“ Different indeed. But it is because it is your name that I will 
not alter it, for to no other woman in the world could I say, ‘ Margaret, 
I love you, I love you !’” 

She looked at him in doubt, in wonder, in tumultuous delight. 

“Shall I say it again, Margaret ?” 

“From the play?” she asked with timid boldness, her heart 
throbbing violently. 

“No, from my heart, from my soul. Margaret, I love you, I love 
vou ! ” 

She sank into his outstretched arms, then released herself and 
stood a little apart. 

“What can I say ?” she asked in a whisper. 

“ Speak from your heart, from your soul, as I have spoken from: 
Say that you love me and will be my wife.” 

Heart to heart, lip to lip they 


If you were playing with another actress it 


mine. 

Her words were scarcely audible. 
listened to the piping of the birds. 

“ Are you happy, Margaret ?” 

“Truly happy.” <A delicious pause. 
“ And you, David?” 

“This is my day of days. Take my 
message, minstrels of the woods, and tel? 
all the world that Margaret is mine !” 

(To be continued) 


IN CATS “ 
A photograph by Mr. Arnold Courtenay of St. Peter's Vicarage, Tunbridge Wells, which won the £5 prize in our photographic competition last summer 
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IUD IEA IED ce 


SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


An Artistic American. — Miss 
Gladys Unger, whose photograph 
appears on this page, belongs to the 
colony of wealthy and 
Americans who have adopted Paris 


cultured 
and London as their home. She is 
devoted to art and is well known 
as a painter of miniatures, many of 
which 
Salon, where her delicate work is 
When 
in London she lives at the Hotel 
‘Cecil. 


she has exhibited at the 


always favourably noticed. 


A Good Bridge Player.—One of 
the best bridge players in London is 
Lord James of Hereford, and he is 
often quoted as an authority on the 
game by men who have little faith 
in the standard books dealing with 
bridge ; that is, if there be such a 
thing as a standard work upon that 
game. Lord James of Hereford, 
who is a bachelor, is just sixty-four 
He 
is a distinctly smart-looking man, 
popular 


and looks ten years younger. 


is one of the most 
diners-out in London, and is re- 
garded with much affection by 
royalty. Lord James of Hereford 
is very fond of clubland, and has his 
name on a host of well-known 


London clubs. 


A Correction.—I published in 
THE TATLER a fortnight ago a 
photograph which I understood to 
be that of the Hon. Mrs. Robert 
French, the wife of Major Robert 
French of the Gloucestershire Regiment. I 
now learn, however, that the photograph 
is not that of Mrs. Robert French but of 
Mrs. Reginald French. 
exceedingly, and trust that Major and Mrs. 


I regret the mistake 


Robert French will accept my assurance that 
the mistake was quite accidental. 


Peers as Authors.—Lord Kilmarnock is 
the latest addition to the list of noble authors. 
He is} in the diplomatic service and is heir 
to the Earldom of Erroll and the Lord High 
‘Constableship of Scotland. Lady Kilmarnock 
is the pretty daughter of Sir Allan Mackenzie, 
the son of the late Sir James Mackenzie of 
Glen Muick, who was the friend and host of 
the then Prince of Wales, and was known as 
the “ Benefactor” for his kindness of heart. 
Lady Kilmarnock is an excellent linguist, an 
‘accomplishment which she has found useful 
during her diplomatic experiences at Brussels 
and elsewhere. She is also fond of travelling, 
and in fact was born to be the wife of a 
diplomatist. She is fond of “ tailor-mades ” 
and looks very smart in them. 


Week by | Week. 


Barnett 


A CLEVER MINIATURE PAINTER—MISS UNGER 


One of the wealthy Americans who devote themselves to art 


in London and Paris 


A Promoter of Industries—Lady Eva 
Wyndham-Quin is much interested in the 
Welsh industries, and she has proved this 
recently by the tea which she gave in order 
to promote the sale of the products. Her 
husband will in all human probability be 
one day Earl of Dunraven, and he sits for 
Glamorganshire, where the family interests 
are centred. Lady Eva is the daughter of 
the late Earl of Mayo, Governor-General of 
India, who was assassinated in the Andaman 
Islands. 
where her husband was stationed at Madras. 


She has spent some time in India, 


She acquired there a reputation as an excellent 
shot and courageous sportswoman. She can 


show trophies which vouch for both facts. 


A Knight and an Equerry.—The Hon. 
Colonel H. C. Legge, who is one of the King’s 
equerries, acted in the same capacity to her 
late Majesty and had a variety of humorous 
experiences. On one occasion a provincial 
nabob came up to London to receive his 
knighthood from Queen Victoria. The civic 


dignitary was very fat and exceedingly nervous, 
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before her 


and 


when kneeling 
Majesty somehow managed to slip 
For 

rigidity of court 
nearly broken by 
those standing by, and it was with 
evident difficulty that Queen Vic- 
toria herself refrained from laughing 
at the sight of her loyal subject 
rolling on the ground. 


and rolled over on the carpet. 
the 
was 


an instant 
etiquette 


Colonel 
Legge, however, quickly assisted 
the embryo knight to resume a 
kneeling position and immediately 
afterwards helped the latest knight 
in the kingdom to rise to his feet, 
accepted, for 
nervousness would have prevented 
the unfortunate gentleman recovering 
himself. 


an office gratefully 


A Honeymoon in Ruins, — 
Apropos of a paragraph which 
appeared some time ago in THE 
TATLER upon the subject of persons 
lending their houses to honeymoon 
couples a correspondent sends me an 
amusing story concerning a baronet 
who accepted the invitation of the 
late Marquis of Bute to spend his 
honeymoon at his castle in Gla- 
morganshire. The said castle was 
described in the guide books as 
“ habitable ” and also as of con- 
siderable interest to antiquarians, 
having as a matter of fact been in 
ruins since the fifteenth century. 
The newly-wedded couple found 
themselves on their arrival at the 
castle plunged into all the romantic 
comforts of the fifteenth century, but not 
being antiquarians did not fully appreciate 
them and incontinently hastened away to a 
Paris hotel. 


At Albury.—Great as are the splendours 
of Alnwick Castle the Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland prefer Albury Park near 
Guildford, and there they will stay until they 
come up to town in May. ‘The duchess is a 
daughter of the late Duke of Argyll and a 
sister-in-law of Princess Louise. She was 
a very beautiful girl with the chiselled features 
inherited from her Sutherland mother, and 
she is now a handsome, stately hostess who 
whether in, Grosvenor Place, at Syon, or 
amid the semi-feudal magnificence of Alnwick 
looks every inch a duchess. She is not par- 
ticularly fond of London and infinitely prefers 
Albury. Her season hospitalities generally 
take the form of great garden parties at Syon, 
which is on the road to Brentford. Like 
most of the residents in the neighbourhood 
she has no love for the electric trams which 
now run past the gates. 


LEE STATES EOI. 


A Boy Peer.—Masters Harold and Her- 
brand Alexander are younger brothers of the 
Earl of Caledon, who is still a boy at Eton. 
Lord Caledon was born in 1885 and succeeded 
to the title on the death of his father in 1898. 
He was one of the royal pages at the corona- 
tion and is probably destined for the diplo- 
matic service. His mother is a sister of the 
Earl of Norbury. 


THE NEW LADY KINNOULL 


Miss Mollie Darell, who was married to the Earl of Kinnoull at the 


end of last month 


The Queen at Chatsworth.—The state- 
ment that the Queen has not visited Chats- 
worth since the seventies, that is, when as 
Princess of Wales she was the guest of the 
late duke, is not correct. She visited it as 
recently as January, 1898. On that occasion 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and Princess 
Victoria of Wales stayed with the present 
duke and duchess at Chatsworth for the best 
part of a week. There were three days 
shooting in the best preserves, and one 
evening Lady Randolph Churchill, Captain 
Jeffcock, and other well-known amateurs 
performed Hs Little Dodge before the house 
party. There will be no shooting on this 
occasion for obvious reasons, but there will 
be performances and illuminations. The 
King and Queen will occupy their old rooms, 
which are specially fitted up for the occasion. 


Princess Victoria. — Princess Victoria’s 
rooms both at Windsor Castle and at Sand- 
ringham show signs of great taste, for 
which indeed she is famous. At Windsor she 
occupies the pretty suite which used to be the 
special territory of Princess Beatrice. The 
new occupant had the apartments completely 
redecorated to suit her own taste, and as 
Princess Beatrice removed her own furniture 
to Osborne Princess Victoria was able to fur- 
nish them as she pleased. For this purpose 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


she partly made a selection from the vast 
store of valuable old furniture which is 
scattered about the castle. She selected 
pretty tapestry papers and brought a good 
deal of old silver and 
favourite photographs 
from Sandringham. 
Among the pictures 
which adorn the walls 
are some beautiful 
modern silver-points. 


A Romantic Mar- 
chioness.—The pretty 
and talented young 
actress whose romantic 


quis of Headfort was 
the sensation of two 
springs ago has been 
playing. hostess with 
much grace and charm 
during the shooting 
season to various 
house parties, which 
have included several 
of her relations by 
marriage. She has 
thoroughly established 
herself in the hearts of 
the ‘‘ bould pisanthry ” 
who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lord 
Headfort’s place by her 
kindness of heart and 
gentleness of manner, 
and no doubt the fact 
that she is of the same 
religion as themselves 
has _facili- 
tated the 
growth of 
this influ- 
ence, for the 
Irish —_ pea- 
sants do not 
as a rule take easily to strangers. 
She is devoted to her little son, 
the Earl of Bective. 


Lafayette 


Artist and Duke’s Son.—Lord 
Ronald Gower has started for 
Sicily and Corsica for the rest of the 
winter and intends to make some studies 
of the natives. Lord Ronald is essen- 
tially an artist and primarily a sculptor. 
One of his cleverest works is a statuette 
of Mr. Gladstone. He is also a writer 
of very agreeable memoirs which teem 
with interesting anecdotes. This is 
natural, for in early childhood he 
was a playfellow of the late Queen’s 
children and in later years he was 
intimate with most of the leading people 
of the day and connected by marriage 
with many of them. He is prouder of 
being an artist than a duke’s son. 


Hostess of Brocklesby.—The 
Countess of Yarborough will be 
hostess at Brocklesby Park, her 
husband’s beautiful seat in- north 
Lincolnshire, until the end of the 


hunting season, when they will 
probably come up to town. Lady 


Yarborough was 7ée Miss Lane Fox, 
the elder of the two beautiful twin 
daughters of the late Lord Conyers 
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marriage to the Mar-° 
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and the elder of the two coheiresses to that tit’e,. 
which in consequence was confirmed to her 
and to her male heirs by the late Queen. The 
‘Countess of Yarborough like her sister, the 
Countess of Powis, was a very lovely girl. 
The two attracted universal attention wher- 
ever they went. They were the sensation of 
Homburg in the year of their first appearance 
at that gay little town. It is difficult to say 
now which is the handsomer matron. 


A Fair Motorist. — The Countess of 
Gosford is one of the many ladies who have 
taken up the electric brougham and are firm 
believers in its merits. When she is in town 
she may often be seen driving in the Park or 
Piccadilly in one of these up-to-date con- 
veyances, usually accompanied by one or 
other of her charming daughters, who are so 
much in request as bridesmaids. Lady 
Gosford’s husband is in attendance on the 
Queen. Her mother, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, is one of the Queen’s most intimate 
friends. It is natural, therefore, that Lady 
Gosford herself should be much seen at Court 
and intimate with the Royal Family. 


Widower and Bridegroom.—The marriage: 
of Lord Kinnoull to Miss Darell was one of 
the most interesting events of the season. 
Lord Kinnoull is a widower, having been 
married in 1897 to the daughter of Mr. Hawke, 
a London solicitor. He became a widower 
three years later. Lord Kinnoull has many 


accomplishments and is devoted to music. 
It is an interesting fact to note that he com- 
posed the music which was performed at his. 
own wedding last week. 


Lafayette 


HERBRAND AND HAROLD 


Younger sons of the Countess of Caledon 
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KING EDWARD’S NIECES, THE PRINCESSES OF SCHL 


Bullingham 
PRINCESS VICTORIA OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


The Princess is the elder daughter of Princess Christian and was born in 1870. Her grandmother, the late Queen Victoria, 
was devoted to her 
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WIG-HOLSTEIN, DAUGHTERS OF PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


Bullingham 


PRINCESS LOUISE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
d to Prince Aribert of Anhalt, but the marriage 


Princess Louise is the second daughter of Princess Christian. She was marrie 
was dissolved by mutual consent 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


An Enterprising Firm.—The motor car of 
which I give an illustration on this page is a 
particularly well-designed and beautifully-con- 
structed vehicle, and I congratulate the 
London Motor Garage Company on_ its 
smartness in securing the selling rights of it 
in this country and abroad. La voiture 
“Pipe” will be seen in all the principal 
races and trials next season, and its perform- 
ances will be watched with interest. Within 
the next year there will probably be a mam- 
moth h.p. of this make of car, which the 
constructors believe will inaugurate a new era 
in automobilism. 


All’s Well that Ends Well.—The romance 
of Dr. Marcile and Mdlle. le Play has ended 
happily, and the young couple enter the serious 
business of married life. 1t will be recollected 
that the doctor carried off his bride in the 
centre of Paris in broad daylight, under the 
very eyes of her relations, in a swift automo- 
bile which he had hired for the occasion, 
They made the best of their way to Italy, 
where they remained until at length the lady’s 
friends gave their consent. The lovers then 
returned and the wedding took place in the pre- 
sence of the bride’s mother and a few intimates. 


American Wisdom and Wit.—In England, 
of course, we are all held to know the law, 
and though no lawyer can know it theo- 
retically in practice it is easy to keep on 
the right side. Americans, however, have 
an even bigger job, for in relation to 
automobilism alone municipal and __ state 
authorities have managed to devise 12,000 


regulations. This might be almost a practical 
joke. They are capable of better fun, how- 


ever. Witness the following : ENGLISHMAN 
(to a fair Vankee cousin) : We pronounce 
the word differently. You say automzodile ; 
we put the accent on the first syllable and 
say automobile. FAIR COoUSIN (briefly): 
You azéonobetter. 


LA VOITURE 


“ PIPE,” 


Army Transport.—The War Office trials 
of motor vehicles were in many ways encou- 
raging as well as instructive, and I am glad, 
therefore, to learn that the experiment is likely 
to be repeated during the present year. Routes 
have been practically settled already. British 
manufacturers have been and, so far as the 
late exhibition in Paris was exhaustive, still 
are a long way ahead in heavy steam vehicles, 
but they will undoubtedly have to face com- 
petition both from Europe and the United 
States of America in the transport trials of 
1903. The mechanical transport section of 
the Army Service Corps, under Major Lloyd, 
deserves well ot the country, and, moreover, 
apparently has gained approbation from the 
military authorities. Anyone who can do 
these two things simultaneously must be 
almost a paragon. 


The Second Blue Book.—The Automobile 
Club has just issued another voluminous report 
on the ‘‘motor problem,” containing the 
speeches of Mr. Chaplin and of Lord Onslow 
at the anniversary dinner, and, of course, 
putting forward the official view of the case, 
which it is needless to say has not been widely 
accepted by those whom it most concerns. It 
is urged that all cars should be named and 
registered, not actually numbered, though it 
comes to the same thing; and in return for 
this it is sought to suspend the speed limit 
where the road is straight, and without side 
turnings and houses, and free from traffic. 
Furthermore, in cases of contravention it is 
asked that proof of specific danger to life and 
limb should be required, and that an appeal 
should lie from a magisterial decision. The 
report has been circulated through both 
Houses of Parliament and sent to 4,000 
members of county councils. These gentle- 
men will doubtless not fail to remark the 
unusually rapid “development” of official 
opinion in Piccadilly. 


WINNER OF A GOLD MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


The London Motor Garage Company of Regent Street has now acquired the sole rights of selling 
these cars in this country and abroad 
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In a Fresh Capacity.—Automobilists in 
England are familiar with the name, if not with 
the personality, of M. Henri Deutsch (de la 
Meurthe), often spoken of as a French 
petroleum king, and he is perhaps scarcely 
less well known as the donor of the 100,000 
francs prize offered to aeronauts and won by 
M. Santos Dumont. M,. Deutsch has re- 
covered from his recent terrible accident and 
has just given a new instance of his energy in 
the acquisition of the Paris illustrated daily, 
the Petit Bleu. He intends, it is said, to 
considerably alter the policy of the paper, 
infusing a large admixture of the American 
journalistic spirit into it. The new editor is 
to be M. Henri Dumay, who has acted as. 
correspondent of the New York World. We 
may be sure that the automobile movement 
will have an able as well as a zealous advocate 
in the Petit Bleu under its new régime, and 
in rural France it is certainly needed. 


A Hundred Miles an Hour. — Baron 
Henri de Rothschild’s lecture was listened to 
with deep interest, as well it might be since its 
author combines in himself what is hardly to 
be found elsewhere—the enthusiasm of the 
sportsman, the practical knowledge of the 
manufacturer, and the independence of 
the wealthy amateur. Among many other 
interesting items the baron stated that M. 
Leon Serpollet fully believed that his steam 
racer in the coming season would attain a 
speed of ninety-eight miles an hour, and that 
some petrol cars would be produced to do the 
same. Well, we shall see. But why not say 
one hundred miles in a round number? The 
lecture did not deal with racing alone, and in 
speaking of carriages for town work the baron 
favoured electric power, and stated his belief 
that in ten years time not a single horse- 
drawn vehicle would survive in Paris. With 
a curious irony of fate while M. de Roth- 
schild was instructing perfidious Albion in the 
mysteries of the great French industry the 
macistrates of his own country were busy 
convicting him on two charges of excessive 
speed, and he was condemned in default to 
three days imprisonment and a fine, 


’Buses Old and New.—London is a long 
way behind Paris in the matter of mechanical 
traction for public service, and Baron Henri 
de Rothschild’s prediction of a decade before 
the horse becomes disused in our neighbours’ 
capital is likely to prove far short of the mark 
in our own. At the same time some head- 
way is undoubtedly being made. For example, 
the motor omnibuses between Cricklewood 
and Oxford Circus are well patronised and 
promise success. They have recently been 
carrying as many as 700 persons per day, and 
this although the owners .have been wise 


enough to content themselves with cars 
having no more than twelve seats. Here 


they are certainly right ; for not only are none 
of the big twenty-six passenger inside and 
out motor vehicles satisfactory up to the 
present, but even if they were they would 
lose by their cumbersomeness much of their 
advantage over the horse ’bus in traffic. 
The cars now plying on the Edgware Road 
gain upon their competitors more by their 
handiness than by their mere speed. It is 
hoped soon to have special cars for smokers 
running morning and evening. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


New Plays.—The playgoer is getting his 
chance after an unexciting season, for, para- 
doxical as it may seem, when the playhouses 
do well (as they have this season) the number 
of first nights are reduced. The Criterion 
reconstructed, has opened with A Clean Slate 
(and a clean roof), and the Royalty with 4 
Snug Little Kingdom by Mr. Mark Ambient, 
who has already scored at the little house in 
Dean Street. These new plays I notice else- 
where in this issue. To-morrow Mr, Raleigh’s 
new play opens at the Adelphi prior to its 
suburban tour. 


The Suburban 
Be lt.—Whatever 
managers may _ say, 
these suburban houses 
must affect West-end 
theatres, and they will 
do so increasingly for 
a reason which has 
not been pointed out, 
No doubt the means 
of communication in 
London will 
and the day will come 
when we shall banish 
the slow, evil-smelling 
*bus whichis a disgrace 
and a continual loss to 
London. But by the 
time the bus goes we 
shall have a new gene- 
ration in the suburbs, 
which having never 
been accustomed to 
come into town for its 
amusement will be as 
content with its local 
playhouse as the aver- 
age provincial is with 
his theatre. 


improve 


Jealousy in the 
Suburbs.— Another 
aspect of the suburban 
theatre question is the 
way in 
manager bars the com- 
pany booked by an- 
other. That is to say, 
Mr. X. in one district 
will not book the com- 
pany which Mr. Z. has 
taken for a 
the same _neighbour- 
hood. Thus it is that 
touring managers have 
often great difficulty in 
“ setting dates.” A manager of my acquaint- 
ance suggests that five or six of the important 
dramatists might form a compact by which 
one of the conditions of touring rights would 
be the exclusion of the suburbs altogether. 
In this the business at the house in 
central London and the 
suburban manager brought to his senses. I 
am not sufficiently versed in the intricacies of 
theatrical management to offer any opinion 
on the point, 


which one 


week in 


way 


would be assured 


“‘Bethlehem.”—Mr. Housman’s Nativity 
play, Bethlehem, is to be produced in 
America. Mr. C. P. Smart, an artist who has 
taken to photography on an artistic method, 
has made a beautiful series of pictures of 
Bethlehem, of which I give one. ‘The 
critics have accepted Mr, Craig’s work in 
For Sword or Song more graciously than 
I anticipated. 


The Largest London Theatre.—Which 
are the largest London theatres? The recent 


opening of the King’s Theatre at Hammer- 


THE VIRGIN IN “ BETHLEHEM 


I onc 


and tO meary 


Mr. Willard’s Artistic Soul.—It is ex- 
tremely encouraging to read such a proposal 
as that of Mr. Willard because it shows that 
there are still some people to whom money is 
not everything. He wants to rescue acting 
from the slough of despond into which he 
considers it has fallen by founding a repertory 
theatre in which he will 7o/ get all the lime- 
light. Mr. Willard, in short, having got 
enough from the fleshpots of Egypt wants to 
satisfy his artistic soul, This is not wonder- 
ful. We have other actors, Mr, Tree and 
Mr. Forbes Robertson more particularly, who 
cannot possibly like to 
figure in some of the 
plays which they stage. 
They do it, of course, 
but, as Pooh-Bah said, 
“it irks them.” I feel 
perfectly certain that a 
repertory theatre would 
not please everybody, 
No one is so intolerant 
as the enthusiast. He 
is for ever hooting his 
neighbour and playing 
into the hands of the 
men who oppose them 
both, Thus | 
heard a playgoer who 
went into raptures over 
Ghosts pooh-pooh a 
gem like The Land of 
Heart's Desire. And 
yet, with the accumu- 
lation of money among 


have 


actors a_ repertory 
theatre, or at |] 
playhouse that 
not deaden a man or 


east a 


does 


make him a cynic, is 
bound to come, JI 
believe it will 
surreptitiously. 


come 


“The Girl from 
Kay’s.”— Since the 
opening nig Mr. 

: rdes has 


Pinero’s New Play. — 
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MISS BURT 


Sir Henry’s Recruit. 
—Miss Laura Burt has 
joined Sir Henry 
Irving’s company, of 
which her husband 
(Mr. H. B. Stanford) is 
already a prominent 
member. She will go 
on tour with him 
through the provinces, 
playing in the 7éfer- 
toire before creating 
the part of Helen of 
Swabia in Dante when 
it is produced after 
Easter at Drury Lane. 
Miss Burt is English, 
but she was brought 
up in America and went 
on the stage at the age 
of eleven, afterwards 
studying at the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dra- 
matic Art. Her im- 
personation of the 
Purple Lady in Ble 
Jeans made a name for 
her in New York. In- 
deed, so successful was the latter piece that 
she came to England and toured through 
the provinces in the 7é/e of “ June.” 


Mr. Courtice Pounds.—Mr. Courtice 
Pounds, who will shortly appear in the 
Chilperic revival at the Coronet, was 
only a youth when he obtained his first 
theatrical engagement during the rehear- 
sals for the production of Pad¢éence at the 
Savoy, for which piece he was set to under- 
study Durward Lely and Rutland Barring- 
ton. His previous experiences of sing- 
ing were in the choir of St. Stephen’s 
Church, South Kensington, which he left 
to fill a similar 7é/e at the Italian Church 
in Hatton Garden. Here he was advised 
by the chief of the choir to enter the Royal 
Academy of Music, and following that 
counsel he studied diligently for fifteen 
months. Then came his engagement for 
the Savoy where, as understudy, he eventu- 
ally played the Duke in Padcence. 


Mr. Pounds on Tour. — From the 
Savoy he went on tour, playing the tenor 
parts in Jolanthe and Princess Ida, 
through the provinces until D’Oyly Carte 
-brought him back to town and sent him 
to New York, there to create the part of 
Nanki-Poo in the American production of 
The Mikado. He also appeared in that 
opera at Berlin and other German cities 
and at Vienna. A second visit to America 
followed, and he appeared at the Savoy in 


various other operas, and then went to the 
Globe as Vincent in 17a Mie Rosette. Later 
he took a company of his own to the provinces 
and came back to London for La Fille de 
Madame Angot at the Criterion, then to 
the Princess’s for The Green Bushes, and 
to the Vaudeville for Wapping Old Stairs. 
To compensate as it were for all that restless- 
ness Mr. Pounds once more entered the 
Savoy, this time for AZiret/e. He also re- 
mained there for The Chieftain. 


THE SISTERS HENGLER AT THE ALHAMBRA 


~ 


THE SISTERS HENGLERS' HANDS 
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MiSS MARTHA CUNNINGHAM 


He Changes his 
“Shop.”—On coming 
back to London he was 
engaged for Lancelot in 
La Poupée. He played 
it nightly for nearly two 
years, and in the two 
comic operas—T7he 
Ro al Star and The 
Coguette—that followed 
at the Prince of Wales’s 
he played the hero’s 
part. In February, 1go1, 
Mr. Pounds made _ his 
appearance in Shakspere 
at Her Majesty’s, where 
as Feste in Twelfth 
Night he made one of 
the big hits of the re- 
vival. He has since 
appeared in Zhe Last of 
the Dandies, Ulysses, 
As You Like it, and he 
is now playing the gro- 
tesque Welshman in 7he 
Merry Wives of 
Windsor with Mr, Tree. 


The Hippodrome Again.—Mr. Moss 
is never content to rely on past laurels. 
He has got some new items in his bill, the 
best of which is the animated photo- 
graphs of the durbar. Herr Renz brings 
his skipping horse, Miss Gabrielle shows 
some smart trick fox terriers, and Mr. 
Schicklay has several trained bears. 


The Alhambra.—Mr. Slater has made 
the Alhambra very interesting. One of 
the best items in the long programme is 
the “turn” of the sisters Hengler, who are 
as pretty as ever. The new ballet, Zhe 
Devil's Forge, bears a second visit. That 
is a great test of brightness 


Miss Martha Cunningham. — Miss 
Martha Cunningham, who made a 
decided hit at the Jast St. James’s Hall 
Ballad Concert by a remarkably dramatic 
and fluent rendering of “Les Filles de 
Cadiz,” has since making her dédut last 
year in Berlin made rapid strides to the 
front, no doubt due to the distinctive, 
attractive quality of her voice and a 
remarkable power of interpretation. Last 
season she became a favourite with society, 
and this autumn she has been winning 
laurels on tour with Kubelik and the 
Brodsky Quartette. At her own recital at 
St. James’s Hall in November she showed 
a wide variety of styles. She studied in 
France, Germany, and England. 


DEE eA e Te eke 
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Jack and Jill at Drury Lane Pantomime. 


4 


Davey, Islington Ellis & Walery 
MISS MADGE LESSING AS ‘‘JILL” 


MR. HERBERT CAMPBELL AS ‘JACK ” 


Jack and Jill are the two children of Mother Goose, played, of course, by Mr. Dan Leno 
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DEES ATER, 


A LETTER ON 


MancuHEsTER, Monday. 

Apuee are three pantomimes in Manchester 

and they are all “going” exceedingly 
well. It is entirely a question of individual 
taste which is the best entertainment, and at 
present there is no indication that one is less 
popular than the others. Seats are booked well 
ahead, and to gain admission to the cheaper 
parts costs the time that you wait in a gw#eue 
as well as the extra charge for early doors. 


he Prince’s Theatre again exploits the 
modern idea that pantomime should be 
mainly spectacular, and Rodinson Crusoe 
is mounted with a lavish richness that surely 
has never been surpassed in a_ provincial 
production. The opulent splendours of 
a bewilderingly long gallery of stage 
pictures are an untiring delight, and they 
are, of course, the main feature of this 
pantomime. A much older style of enter- 
tainment is provided in C7zzderella at the 
Comedy. Here the opening instruction of 
“1? Allegro” has been broadly interpreted, 
and the pantomime brims over with occa- 
sions for laughter. Asa pantomime it is 
none the worse for its glaring incoherency. 
The dictum of Ben Jonson’s Vangoose is 
its justification : “ De more absurd it be, 
and vrom de purpose, it be ever all de 
better.” At the Royal there is a judicious 
blend of good scenery and clever fooling: 
Dick Whittington is not mounted quite 
so gorgeously as Robinson Crusoe and its 
fun is rather less boisterous than that at 
the Comedy, but judged without comparison 
it is a capital attempt to provide both the 
spectacular and the comical. 


G[pRe great beauty of the Prince’s panto- 

mime as a spectacle has been 
developed by Mr. Robert Courtneidge with 
the assistance of Mr. Conrad Tritschler, a 
most accomplished scenic painter. The 
quays at Hull, a slave market in Barbary, 
a most wonderful storm at sea and a 
wreck, a visit to the barbaric Court of 
Neptune, and, finally, a succession of 
scenes on a tropical island have afforded 
rare opportunities for the exercise of rich 
imagination. The storm at sea and the 
Moorish richness of the slave market are 
signal triumphs of stage ingenuity and 
stage setting. Robinson Crusoe shares 
his adventures with a highly comical 
group of companions. Thereisa German 
cook who does anything in the world but 
cook ; a gawky captain, Robinson’s loud- 
voiced friend; a pale-faced Scotsman of 
timid disposition ; and Robinson’s mother, 
a stage old woman in violent pur- 
suit of a husband who brings com- 
plicated misfortune both to the Pi 
impulsive German cook and to the 
pallid Scotsman. Miss Queenie 
Leighton, one of the smartest and 
most vivacious of the younger 
burlesque actresses, is a decided 
success as Robinson. Her best 
song is a ditty about Mr. Dooley. 
The original heroine was created 
by Miss Grace Palotta, but since the begin- 
ning of the pantomime Miss Maude Darrell 
has been introduced and she is teaching 
young Manchester how to sing “The Rose of 
the Riviera.” The greatest individual success 
of the pantomime so far is that of Mr. J. E. 
Sullivan. He is the Anglo-German cook, 
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THE MANCHESTER. PANTOMIMES. 


and has caught on so well that the title of 
one of his songs, “ Leedle Schnapps,” has 
gained the distinction of becoming an irrita- 
ting Manchester catchword. The cook and 
Mrs. Crusoe (Mr. Charles Graves) are an 
excellent pair of low-comedy characters. 


Lafayette 
MISS FLORENCE JAMIESON 


As Alice in the pantomime of Dick Whittington 


Poor Man Friday is only introduced very late 
in the pantomime, and in one scene he 
changes into a monkey and does some good 
acrobatic tricks. There is a general im- 
pression that so excellent an impersonator of 
animals as Mr. Charles Lauri might be 
made of greater service. 
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n the Dick Whittington pantomime a 
gorgeous assembly is arranged on the 
stage at the end of each half. The first is 
intended to represent Dick’s vision. He 
goes to sleep on Highgate Hill, night falls, 
and when next the lights are turned on 
there is before us the gateway of Old 
London Bridge, feudal and massive. It 

is presently crowded with the Lord 
Mayor’s procession—a brilliant gathering 

of colour and glitter. The silversmiths 
are largely ornamented with silver, the 
shipbuilders carry shining models of ships, 
every one of the trading companies has 
something distinctive to mark it, and a 
drum and fife band adds the delight of 
lively music to the feast of light and colour. 
Behind a troop of dancing maidens hold- 
ing garlands of flowers over their heads 
comes Dick himself riding a white horse 
and holding aloft his cap in_his right 
hand. It is a spirited and brilliant pic- 
ture. The second assembly is in the 
nature of a transformation scene and it 
serves as a gorgeous background peopled 
by Cupids and good fairies for the bridal 


procession of Dick and Alice. 
principals in this pantomime are 


he 

AG clever individualists, and the sum 
total of their somewhat disjointed efforts 
is a first-rate entertainment. Miss Hilda 
Jacobsen is Dick. She bears herself like 
a handsome Rosalind and sings with 
musicianly perfection. Her cousin, Miss 
Florence Jamieson, is a dainty and win- 
some Alice. Mr. Mark Sheridan, Miss 
Nellie Dade, and Drew and Alders pro- 
vide most of the fun. Mr. Sheridan as 
Idle Jack is everything by turns, from 
shop assistant to town clerk, and nothing 
very long ; but in all his offices he isa great 
funmaker, and his quaint attempts to juggle 
with plates fill the house with merriment 
that greatly increases as the stage be- 
comes more littered with broken crockery, 
Miss Dade is a slatternly slavey after 

Miss Freear’s pattern, and Drew and 

Alders are excellent pantomime tum- 

blers who take the parts of the skipper 


and the mate. 
apne great success of the merry 
entertainment at the Comedy 
Theatre is proved by the fact that 
the theatre has been filled for ten 


performances each week _ since 
Christmas. Mr. Eugene Stratton’s 
Pete is exceedingly popular. It is 


a performance which is peculiarly 
Mr. Stratton’s own, but he cleverly dovetails 
his turns into the pantomime subject, and 
his dances and his songs—five of his half- 
dozen songs he has been singing for years— 
fit in with perfect smoothness. In Mr. Mal- 
colm Scott, who plays one of the ugly sisters, 
we have a young comedian of great promise. 
His methods are clean, unconventional, and 
original; he can act, dance, and sing equally 
well; and his satire of the Penruddocke case 
has raised expectation concerning him very 
high indeed. The Cinderella is Miss Daisy 
Jerome, the sixteen-year-old sister of Miss 
Sadie Jerome, and this young actress is an 
elfin child to the life. Miss Maud Marlowe is 
a dashing Prince. She possesses a nice voice 
and makes excellent use of it. So Manchester 
is happy. X. 
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Miss Jacobsen as “Dick Whittington” at Manchester. 


Lafayette 


MISS JACOBSEN IS PLAYING THE PART OF “DICK” AT THE ROYAL, MANCHESTER 
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THE TATLER 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


By 


‘The World’s Fair at the Agricultural 

Hall is one of the most interesting 
sights of London for the student of character. 
I believe it is understood to be a collection 
of the principal features of the average 
country fair, and it is probably the only 
chance the stay-at-home Londoner can get 
to see what fair-time is like. In addition 
to a number of side shows the World’s 
Fair is made up of complicated round- 
about arrangements, penny shies, and rifle 
practice, to say nothing of ‘“Wombvwell’s 
Royal No. 1 Menagerie.” To people accus- 
tomed to a quiet and reposeful life a sudden 
entry into the fair is a little trying. Every 
booth has a musical instrument of its own, 
each playing a different tune, and in many 
cases where the orchestra is limited to a kind 
of mammoth barrel organ it is run by 
steam in order to ensure a pleasing continuity 


of deafening melody. Add to this the hoarse 


appeals from every part to the visitor to 
have a look at this ora “shy” at that, and 
with the bewildering chirp of the ‘ Royal 
No. 1 Menagerie” thrown in, and it can be 
readily conjectured that pandemonium is 


hopelessly beaten at its own game. 


he side shows afford in many instances 

an apt illustration of the poet’s hint 
As, 
however, the price of admission is in no case 


that things are not what they seem. 


more than 2d. the visitor can hardly complain 
that he has not had his money’s worth. 
We were contemplating with some awe and 
amazement the painting outside a booth of 
a fat lady, without which no country fair 
is complete, when the manager stepped up 
and assured us that the lady was only wait- 
ing for us in order to declare the next séance 
open. I think, however, the stage manager 
must have forgotten to tell the lady we were 
there, as she waited till quite a dozen more 
people had been ushered into the sanctum 
before stepping forward and bowing her ac- 
knowledgments to the crowd. The lady’s 
performance was unique in a way. It con- 
sisted merely of walking round with a collect- 
ing box and inviting pennies from the audience. 
When the last penny had been collected the 
manager coldly informed us that the per- 
formance was now over and requested us to 
kindly leave the booth. He did not say so 
in as many words, but there was that deter- 
mined look in his eyes as he spoke which 
seemed to imply that anyone objecting to 
leave would be forcibly ejected. 


he penny that we paid for the clairvoyant 
If there 
is a better show than that going at 1d. any- 


lady was money well laid out. 


Arnold Golsworthy. 


where I should be pleased to hear of it. The 
clairvoyant lady sat ona high platform with 
her eyes bandaged while a gentleman dodged 
in and out among the audience and drew a 
description from her of various articles that 


he touched. There was no waiting for the 


A SHOWMAN 


SoG ee 


reply. As soon as the gentleman put his 
hand on somebody’s watch chain the lady at 
once described it as gold or silver and de- 
tailed minutely the pendants, if any. One 


facetious gentleman submitted his season 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


ticket, but the facts were forthcoming in- 
stantly. It was a first-class season ticket 
between Hampstead and Broad Street, it ex- 
pired on January 31, and the number was 
20,903 or something of that sort. I daresay 
the explanation of the phenomenon is com- 
paratively simple, but I should prefer not to 
know it; the enjoyment of mystification may 
as well remain. I did not expect to take 
part in the performance myself, but the 
gentleman in charge insisted on grabbing my 
watch chain—a special brand of jewellery that 
I wear on occasions when I am likely to 
mingle with an undiscriminating crowd. The 
lady said it was a chain—a gold chain, but I 
do not think so ; at least if it is I picked up 
a rather rare bargain when I bought it at my 
hosier’s for 2s. 6d. 


he stalls upstairs that undertook to give 
away fancy jewellery and reliable clocks 

as a reward for throwing darts at a target 
and getting a bull’s-eye were doing a tre- 
mendous trade. For 1d. you had the tra- 
“three shies,” without which, of 
If you hit the bull’s- 
eye you received a present of plated goods 


ditional 
course, none is genuine. 
such as a cruet stand or a jam pot. If you 
missed everything you received a consolation 
prize of a cigar. As one of the failures I was 
offered a cigar in due course, but I thought 
it would be cruel to rob the firm of sucha 
curiosity. It had a very correct piece of 
red paper round it and all that kind of thing, 
but I couldn’t work it out satisfactorily by 
arithmetic. Considering that a fraction of 
my: penny must have been profit to the firm, 
and that from the balance a proportion of 
rent and working expenses had to be de- 
ducted, it did not seem to me that there 
would be enough left over at the finish to buy 
a really reliable cigar calculated to satisfy a 
fastidious smoker like myself. 


he circular switchback is a thing of 
beauty in red and gold, but as one to 
whom the Channel passage is a thing of 
dread I could only stand by and look on. 
The cars of the switchback are so fixed that 
as they fly round they also rise and fall with 
a monotonous regularity like the prow of the 
Calais steamer on a choppy day. And yet 
people stood at the barrier with pennies in 
their hands positively clamouring for a place 
on the undulating whirler, which was crowded 
all the evening. | think I understand now 
why Englishmen are such good sailors, for 
a man who can stand a couple of successive 
penn’orths of circular switchback the rolling 
wave can have no terrors and the existence: 
of the steward is an obvious superfluity. 
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A NEW MONOGRAM PRIZE 


n accordance with the wishes of some thousands of our readers we have decided to run a Monogram Competition in 


double harness with our Acrostic for the future. 


THE TATLER 


COMPETITION. 


The present competition will run for eight weeks, and six prizes 


in all will be offered, four of these to those who send in the most correct solutions and two extra prizes for those who, 


in addition to solving the quotations, give the names of authors and books from which the quotations are taken. 


By 


this latter competition we hope to keep alive that keen interest in books which our last Monogram Competition 
undoubtedly furthered. The prizes will be as follows :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A FRAMED DRAWING BY MR. FRED PEGRAM. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by 


Greiffenhagen. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Arthur Garratt. 


Com 
“ The 


Mr. Maurice 


FOURTH PRIZE-A Framed Drawing by Mr. Flere. 


EXTRA PRIZES-Framed Drawings by 
Spence and Mr. Wal Paget. 


Mr. Percy F. S. 


titots are not to send in their solutions week by week, but are to wait until the competition closes and then forward them to 
onogram Editor, The Tatler, Great New Street, E.C.” Solutions will be received any day between March 4 and March J4 inclusive. 


The monograms need not be cut out as in the previous competition, but competitors must write their names and addresses legibly on the 


sheet of paper containing their solutions or they will be disqualified. 


We cannot wait for competitors from abroad. When our colonial 


circulation is as good as our circulation in the United Kingdom we will organise a separate set of prizes, but we dare not again keep our 
home competitors waiting so long. This competition began on January 14. Back numbers can always be obtained from the bookstalls, the 
newsagents, or the Publisher, Great New Street, E.C, 


NO. 4.—A QUOTATION FROM A WELL-KNOWN PROSE BOOK 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Our Sixth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the sixth 
acrostic (dated February 4) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
February 16. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Sixth Series) 


Tere eee 
2. N A G 
Byer Dat Aca Tees Ria: 
PP anONGS a Der oP 
Sup ABERY AteR Aber 


5. A few years ago an enterprising citizen of the 
United States reported that he had discovered the well- 
preserved remains of the Ark on Mount Ararat and tried 
to raise a company to export them to America as a show. 
The public was incredulous. All spellings accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 3 have been received from— 
Alea, Alstruameria, Antonio, Aar, Aspidistra, Anson, Arpa, 
Axminster, Afflo, Abraham, Atkins, Attmar, Astwood, 
Atta, Anderada, Atcho, Atronto, Auntie, Amabelle, 
Agloomy, Antoo, Aronaban, Astar, Agnon, Afric, Astra- 
chan, Arshan, Abul, Arcifer, Aylwards, Almeria, Ago, 
Arosa, Ayacanora, Asino, Amman, Ashbury, Aenea, 
Argemone, Ave, Aaron, Amsi, Aston, Aredane, Barnby, 
Balbul, Benbow, Bentrovato, Bonito, Blindgift, Blackie, 
Bleue, Belle, Bohn, Bigwood, Beauty, Boonga, Bones, 
Buldoo, Bonze, Bibury, Backhander, Bijli, Biscuit, 
Balgolf, Beppo, Bedrock, Buffo, Boodle, Burman, Bol, 
Belle-dame, Booboo, Benz, Bruno, Bunnieribbit, Barum, 


Boveen, Bonito, Burfran, Barney, Cetege, Cass, Chin- 
chin, Chunar, Cheshire-cat, Cuthbert, Cassandra, Coco, 
Carinthia, Cattegat, Coffi, Cherry-cheeks, Cudwall, 
Carissima, Cheers, Calcro, Carbon, Comewith, Cutwater, 
Cabbalo, Carp, Cando, Codfish, Chippie, Cicero, Cam- 
bria, Canteen, Clanchattan, Cervin, Chinka, Chippendale, 
Codling, Craig-y-nos, Chloe, Chromatic, Coomor, Cornuto, 
Chiria, Candid, Carine, Chums, Charter-party, Davoria, 
Dewankhas, Dugli, Derrick, Dontgo, Darnel, Darvel, 
Dobbin, Doodles, Dingo, Dearest, Drummer, Dusky, 
Dankworks, Draytob, Dawker, Durbar, Druid, Dorridge, 
Decem, Darkie, Dolittle, Deborah, Dogsville, Daddy, 
Dunwood, Derfia, Deva, Donnybrook, Dodie, Dobyn, 
Etceteras, Elma, Eblow, Ellice, Eitel, Essandun, Eggson, 
Einuk, Epsom, Elbouz, Eaglehawk, Effie-dear, Eden, 
Elioul, Einna, Ethelwood, Elbury, Earlsfield, Eduam, 
Eedod, Edina, Evergreen, Eitnua, Emigrant, Eilia, 
Ellhay, Ellart, Eitak, Evilo, Eridge-owls, Florodora, 
Flosager, Figgs, Flutter, Fetlock, Florence, Fiddle, 
Flossie, Fascombe, Foombe, Fussie, Florentia-bee, 
Farmer, Feldohr, Fortiter, Ferret, Gogo, Greeneyes, 
Guftim, Golden-girl, Guess-aright, Greyeyes, Giengol, 
Garna, Gertrude, Grappler, Gallagher, Guido, Glen- 


Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Sixth Series) 


A pair of what? 'Tis said they go to heaven. 
Heavenly and other praise have poets given. 


1. Where’er we go it goes, save when it's stayed 
By custom-house or stolen, lost, mislaid. 


2. To the uprights is oftentimes applied 


This adjective. To other hues beside. 


3. Please do not beat or hurt this gentleman. 
He sees all fair. He does the best he can, 


4. Runs from the Taurus to great Babylon 
—Or what was Babylon—and passes on. 


IgI 


garry, Glenmark, Griffin, Gem, Golo, Gopher, Gipsy, 
Greyman, Glevam, Hyffu, Hyenna, Hascombe, Heb, 
Hastings, Halfoh, Hovite, Haxor, Heath, Haytor, 
Hairy-wonder, Hopeful, Heckle, Haiya, Herts, Hanid, 
Iolanthe, Ivry, Ignota, Ivy, Intombi, Irene, Inverloddon, 
Jinko, Jumbo, yuligts piguel, Jackjill, Jap, Jacey, Jako, 
Jimson, Ko, Kooc, Kascoo, Katharaie, Kavy, Keb, 
Kawker, Kilton, Khyum, Key, Lav, Lutobs, Lisa, Leslie, 
Loftus, Lucifer, Libys, Leafrule, Livery, Lyreb, Leep, 
Lud, Leirum, Local-demon, Leets, Louzebee, Major, 
Martha-nobody, Minorca, Mascotte, Mamouna, Maimie, 
Marand, Marston, Mina-mie, M.L.H., Mabel, Mourino, 
Max, Mazzer, Misbith, Margot, Manxman, Mummer, 
Milton, Monachus, Maxwell, Magico, Mysoof, Magunota, 
Mia, Micat, Nutcombe, Nick, Nirite, Noreen, Ninepence, 
Navalong, Normanhaugh, Novice, Nourse, Nimble, 
Nicola, Nibs, Norna, Nogitdand, Nedals, Nodrog, Orb, 
Oubit, Ovinus, Ogowe, Ouard, Otway, Ownie-one, Owen, 
Ooloo, Park, Pongkyle, Penetrator, Paddy, Prospero, 
Pax, Perhaps, Pingpong, Petrarch, Porcupine, Pinsati, 
Polla, Proby, Pnina, Paris, Quiz, Queenie, Rita, Rix, Rap, 
Roy, Roma, Reel, Rake, Rover, Ronin, Raff, Ronpu, 
Rockaway, Ryde, Rukta, Redlamp, Sunny-Jim, Silhouette, 
Scribbler, Schvudze, St. Quentin, Sweet-briar, Soso, 
Square, She, Simplon, Seashore, Sankey, Sarnia, Saxe, 
Saki, Sturford, Sandhurst, Safie, Sirrom, Shamrock, Sec, 
Sognai, Two-cuckoos, Teignmouth, Toonie, Troloss, 
The Twins, Tucubar, Toman, Truth, Telstane, Tobias- 
john Ternie, Tottie, Taffy, Tussock, Tween, Tamar, 
iptilted, Tinker, Tina, Tincan, Tamlane, Tublin, Trotti- 
wee, Topper, Undaunted, Ursula, Usher, Umkuzi, 
Ubique, Ulysses, Unicorn, Vinna, Volo, Victor, Val, 
Vectis, Valentine, Waherne, Wynell, Wybith, Workitout, 
Wyst, Wyvern, Winifred, Westwater, Xecx, Yellow, 
Ydob, Yoko, Ypres, Yma, Zazel, Zenobia, Zuar, Zingari, 
Zuan, Zug. 
‘‘ Gipsy "’ is credited with one of the unsigned answers 
to No. 1.; ‘f Waherne’’ with another. 


Owing to the circumstances correct answers to No. 2 
are credited to—Aspiring, Aredane, Bol, Barnby, Coco, 


Eedod, Gopher, Glengarry, Hyffu, Intombi, Juliet, 
Lucifer, Ramoyle, Sirrom, Schvudze, Teignmouth, 
Zenobia. The Acrostic Editor regrets that no auswer to 


No. r/was received from ‘“ Amsi."’ 


(Fifth Series.) 


The prizes for this series are divided equally between 
“Roma’’ (Mrs. Walter Helmore, 1, Carlisle Place, 
Victoria Street, S W.), ‘‘ Ko’’ (K. O. Helmore, 32, Lupus 
Street, Pimlico, S.W.), ‘‘ Xenophon" (Luttrell Byrom, 
Culver, Exeter), and ‘‘Barum’’ (Miss M. Lattimer, 
Ellerslie, Fremington, North Devon). Each will receive 
£2 Ios. 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


oe conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeaved in Tur TatLer. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR: or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘Monarch’ Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe TatLter by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy FE. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 
Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
stalls, or direct from the 
Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘* The Sphere.” Publisher, Great New Street, 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” dthannrre 


N.B.—We find that a portrait of Miss Janet Achurch, who was meant to be represented oy the first picture puzzle given in tlis 
competition, has not been published in THe TatLer. It has, therefore, been decided that this picture shall not be counted in ih? 
decision. Some competitors have pointed out that in our issue of December 24 picture LIT. was indecipherable in some copies of 
our paper. On examining the copies in question we find this to have been the case. Consequently, we think it only fair to state 
that the illegible words were ‘‘ 20 cwt.” 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest ; of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903, 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “‘ The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere ” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
‘There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
““ Lord,” 44 Lady,” 4é Sir;?? 4 Captain,” ““ Mr.,”’ 
“WMirs.,”” and “Miss” will not be  pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, t.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 


appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, The solationjis Johu Hare (Jconchain) 2 their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions, Devonshire. 


LXXXII. LXXXIII. LXXXIV. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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MR. POUGHER (of the Holborn) 


n these days of enlightenment and progress, 
music, like the poor, is always with us. 
We have it not only between meals but at 
luncheon, dinner, tea, and supper. Breakfast 
has been sadly neglected in this respect, but 
perhaps matutinal family discords are con- 
sidered to be of the nature of more advanced 
harmony. No doubt our hotels and restaurants 
have given their full consideration to the sub- 
ject and have come to the conclusion that 
they ought not to interfere with the so-called 
rights of the British matron and master in the 
matter of breakfast-table bickerings. How 
few houses there are where the early morning 
meal is a cheerful fun .tion. The members 
arise from their couches in a more or less 
dyspeptic condition ; nothing seems right and 
everything is wrong, 


© hotels and restaurants give us musical 
luncheons, dinners, and suppers ; our 
Bond Street tea shops 
provide us with lighter 
musical refreshment ; but 
where are our musical 
breakfasts? What a 
boon it would be to 
thousands of families in 
London to be able to 
send all the dyspeptic 
members to the nearest 
hotel for their musical 
breakfast. It is quite 
possible that the soothing 
strains of a first-rate 
band would do much to 
cure individuals afflicted 
with the early-morning 
“hump.” Here, then, 
is an opening for some 
enterprising manager. 


he first place in London to have musical 
dinners and luncheons was the Holborn 
Restaurant. About thirty years ago it was 
known as the Holborn Casino, but in 1874 it 
was renamed, and from that date it has con- 
tinued to grow in extent and popularity. It 
possesses a beautiful Masonic temple which is 
‘said to be the finest in England. The prin- 
cipal rooms are the Grand Salon, the Grill- 
room, the Royal Venetian Chamber, the King’s 
‘Hall, and the Council Chamber. Mr. Thomas 
Hamp, the managing director, has had the 
control of this huge establishment for the 
Jast thirteen years. The average number of 
-diners each day is about 2,000, and on special 
occasions as many as 3,000 persons dine there 
‘in one evening. Mr. Hamp_ began his 
‘career not entirely dissociated from music 
as readers of Miss Emily Soldene’s delight- 
fully amusing volume of reminiscences may 
recall, 


MUSIC AT MEALS. 


Mi at dinner and luncheon is supplied 

by the Bijou Orchestra under the 
conductorship of Mr. J. Pougher. This ad- 
mirable little band of six performers consists 
of two violins, ’cello, flute, cornet, and piano- 
forte, and plays from one to three and also 
from six to nine each day. Their réfertoire 
is very extensive and contains no fewer than 
4,000 compositions, classical and popular 
alike. 


Wes by English composers are to the 

front ; in fact, the conductor makes a 
special point of performing English music. 
There are so many regular diners at the 
Holborn Restaurant that the programme must 
be continually varied. Sometimes one item 
is repeated in the week by special request, but 
as a rule different works are performed each 
day, and this fact alone must cause the 
conductor considerable trouble in his search 
for pieces that are popular and yet at the 
same time suitable for his small band. 


he Bijou Orchestra was formed by Mr. 
Pougher in 1881 and is composed of 
well-known English orchestral players. It 
has had the honour of playing before the 
King on several occasions, and the conductor 
has always been personally complimented by 
his Majesty. Amongst the numerous patrons 
of this excellent little band are the Duke of 
Fife, Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, Earl 
Cadogan, and the Earl of Zetland, to name 
but a few. 


THE MUSICIANS AT THE CARLTON 


nother restaurant celebrated for its 
musical dinners and luncheons is Fras- 

cati’s in Oxford Street. The orchestra, which 
was started about ten years ago, consists of 
eight instrumentalists and is conducted by 
Mr. Archibald Evans, a former student of the 
Royal Academy of Music. All the members 
are soloists, and a point to be noticed is that 
they are all Englishmen. The orchestra 
plays daily, Sundays included, from one to 
three and from 6.30 to 11.30. Mr. George Har- 
low, one of our best cornet players in London, 
delights his hearers every day at 2.15 and 
10.15 with his excellent solos. The music 
library contains about 3,000 compositions and 
requires the whole attention of one man to 
keep it in order. The programmes give some 
notion of the capability of the band and en- 
terprise of the conductor. On Sundays the 
orchestra performs music of a classical cha- 
racter, and such composers as Beethoven, 
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SIGNOR BOCCHI (of the Prince's) 


Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Donizetti, Gounod, 
Meyerbeer, Wagner, Verdi, and Elgar are 
largely drawn upon to satisfy the visitors. 
The standard is high, but the band is 
equal to, the task and the performances are 
excellent. 


he orchestra at the Prince’s Restaurant is 
under the conductorship of Signor 
Bocchi, and plays each day from 7.30 to 9.30, 
also from 11.15 to 12.15. Its répertoire 
is extensive and consists of about 5,000 com- 
positions. Signor Bocchi was born at Fio- 
rence in 1870 and was educated at the Royal 
Conservatoire of Naples, where he obtained 
his diploma as a violinist. He came to Eng- 
land in 1893 and soon made a nameas a 
conductor and musical director. 


he Hotel Russell orchestra consists of ten 
performers, all soloists, who play daily 
from seven to eleven in the Winter Gardens. 
They havea réfertvire 
of 4,000 pieces by com- 
posers of all nations, and 
their conductor is Signor 
Bonifacio, who hails 
from Turin. Bela Rigo’s 
Hungarian Band plays at 
the Carlton Hotel from 
7.30 to twelve each day 
except on Saturdays and 
Sundays, when it plays 
during luncheon. 


n London there are 
more than a dozen 
hotels and _ restaurants 
where the managers 
have instituted musical 
dinners, and it seems 
a great pity that they 
have not employed 
more Englishmen in their orchestras. There 
are plenty of good orchestral players in 
this country who would be glad of regular 
engagements throughout the year, and there 
are also many excellent conductors to be 
found even in the British Isles who are just as 
capable as those brought over from abroad. 


(onsclestas the number of people who listen 

to all these orchestras every day it natu- 
rally strikes one that they could and should play 
an important part in cultivating musical taste. 
They could also stimulate the public to take 
more interest in the works of British com- 
posers, and all this could be done without 
excluding the works of other nations. Great 
credit is certainly due to the managers of the 
Holborn and Frascati restaurants for their 
sense of patriotism in engaging English con- 
ductors and English orchestral players for 
their bands. 


THE TATLER 


Current Games, 


A Remarkable Suggestion.—The /veH/ of 
January 24 devotes a column and a half to a 
remarkable letter from Mr, Hamish Stuart 
on the subject of England’s defeat by Wales. 
I call the letter remarkable because if the 
views expressed in it are even remotely those 
entertained by the Rugby Union authorities, 
the reason of England’s decline in international 
matches in the last few years is fully ex- 
plained. Since the disaster at Swansea the 
press has been deluged with suggestions for 
the prevention of the recurrence of such 
disasters, but no suggestion quite so original 
as that which Mr. Hamish Stuart offers has 
yet been published. 

A Popular Fallacy.—Mr. Stuart con- 
tends that the popular idea that the Welsh 
game is the winning game is a complete fal- 
lacy, and declares that the only hope for the 
regeneration of English Rugby football is for 
English players to abandon all attempts to 
play a game which is possible only for Welsh- 
men and to return to the methods which 
made England the predominant partner in the 
early eighties. It must not, however, be 
supposed that this suggestion of Mr. Stuart’s 


Sports, 


play only two three-quarters. The circum- 
stance that the three victories of England to 
which he refers were gained during the transi- 
tion period of the four three-quarter game 
in Wales evidently weighs not at all with 
Mr. Stuart. As a matter of fact, at that time 
the Welsh players had not fully realised that 
a supremely important factor in the success 
of the four three-quarter game is a set of for- 
wards capable of holding the scrum. Once 
they had grasped this principle their career of 
success began. All the cases cited by Mr. 
Stuart prove is that a powerful pack will beat 
a weak one. 
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and Pastimes. 


permanent resting place beneath the mound 
at Lord’s. 


Other Forms of Sport.—To turn to 
other branches of sport, would Latham, for 
example, be now tennis champion of the 
world if he had resolutely refused to learn the 
lesson taught by Tom Pettit and had deluded 
himself with the belief that because Mr. 
Heathcote and Tompkins were able to beat 
all their American contemporaries the only 
methods for an English tennis player to copy 
were those of Mr. Heathcote and Tompkins ? 
Or would Stevenson and Dawson hold their 
present position in the word of billiards if, in 
despair of beating John Roberts, they had 
neglected the top-of-the-table game and prac- 
tised exclusively the methods of Joseph 
Bennett and the other great players who 
flourished before the genius of John Roberts. 
had evolved the “ pot-and-cannon” game ? 


Putting Back the Clock. - It is futile for 
Mr. Hamish Stuart to attempt to put back 
the clock. 1 hold no brief for Welsh methods 
or Welsh players, but the history of the last 
five years conclusively proves that the Welsh 


LONDON SCOTTISH V. CAMBRIDGE AT RICHMOND 


is merely the expression of his unsupported 
opinion. On the contrary, he adduces quite 
a formidable array of facts and figures in de- 
fence of his contention. Let him speak for 
himself. ‘‘ An appeal to facts,” he writes, 
“affords ample proof of the accuracy of this 
contention. England won the first three 
games after the adoption of the four three- 
quarter system. Her forwards were as yet 
unspoiled ; they still played the old English 
game. Since 1897 England has lost every 
match save one. She has been defeated by 
Wales in six of the last seven matches, and 
in the five last consecutively.” 


Weak Forwards v. Strong.—An appeal 
to facts, I may remark, also proves that Eng- 
land beat Wales by eight goals and five tries 
in 1880 when “the old English game” was to 


A scrum near the Cambridge goal 


Futile Reasoning.—To fully appreciate 
the futility of Mr. Stuart’s logic one need 
only apply his reasoning to cricket. Between 
1886 and 1896 England won seventeen test 
matches to Australia’s three. From 1896 to 
1903 England has won three victories to Aus- 
tralia’s eleven. According to Mr. Stuart this 
unpleasant state of things does not mean that 
from 1896 onwards Australian cricket has 
immensely improved but rather that English 
cricketers have abandoned the good old Eng- 
lish game which in the good old days enabled 
them to vanquish Australia so decisively. If 
only our cricketers would relinquish the per- 
nicious heresies of the new school of batsman- 
ship of which Ranji is the chief exponent, and 
renounce such heresies as pulling straight 
balls, forcing back plav, and stepping out to 
fast bowling, the long-lost ashes would find a 
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game is the winning one. Possibly as time 
goes on some more successful methods may 
be evolved, but whatever these methods are 
it is safe to prophecy that they will not be a 
pure and simple reversion to the tactics of 
the eighties. To compare great things with 
small, 1 would remind Mr. Stuart that it 
was precisely this stubborn belief in obso- 
lete methods of warfare on the part of our 
military experts that cost us so dear in South 
Africa. 


Loss of Interest.—Everyone will agree 
with Mr, Stuart that the winning of inter- 
national matches is not the chief aim of foot- 
ball, but it is also a fact that nothing kills 
interest in any sport so much as persistent 
defeats. The real harmful result of England’s 
failure of late years against Wales and Ireland 
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is not mere loss of prestige but the deadening 
of all interest in the Rugby game in districts 
where the Association game is unknown and 
whcre hundreds of young men must either 
play the Rugby game or loaf. Mr. Stuart is 
very severe on a writer in the /ze/d who urged 
that English players should cultivate more 
intelligence. Intelligence in football according 


NORTH V. SOUTH 


The Northern goalkeeper, Linacre 


to Mr. Stuart means cleverness, and clever- 
ness means trickery. If this juggling with 
synonyms affords Mr. Stuart any pleasure 
nobody will grudge it to him, but I should like 
to know how he would describe the play of 
the Scots fifteen of 1891. I saw that fifteen 
in the match against England and I can say 
unhesitatingly that a cleverer or more intelli- 
gent set of players never represented Scotland, 


North v. South.—Regarded as an inter- 
national trial the North v. South match at 
Tottenham was not a complete success. Of 
the twenty-two players only three were con- 
sidered worthy of a place in the English 
eleven that is to do duty against Ireland. 
Nobody who saw the 
match will feel inclined 
to dispute the judge 
ment of the selection 
committee. There cer- 
tainly was not the 
making of an eleven 
likely to beat Scotland 
out of the two sides. 
By far the best man on 
the field was Spencer 
—I wish Mr. Jackson 
could have seen him— 
but Woodward played 
a capital game and 
well deserved his 
place. He lacks G.O. 
Smith’s wonderful 
knack of feeding his 
outside men and is 
inclined to pass where 
he ought to shoot, 
but he is wonderfully 
clever and cool for so 


The players coming off the field at half-time. 


inexperienced a player, and if he continues to 
improve he ought to have many years before 
him as England’s centre forward. I felt a 
certain degree of personal satisfaction at his 
being chosen, for many weeks ago | “ tipped” 
him in these columns as a likely successor to 
G, O. Smith. 


The Surrey Poet.—The match was a field 
day for the Football Association. A large 
portion of one of the stands was filled with 
councilmen, committeemen, and _vice-presi- 
dents. The “Surrey poet” had his wares on 
sale as usual. He described the North team 
as the finest set of sportsmen in England 
with the exception of the Southern eleven, but 
his finest effort in compliments was reserved 
for that part of the stand where the bigwigs 
of the Association were in evidence. “I see,” 
remarked Craig, ‘‘ a body of those gentlemen 
who do credit to the game and themselves by 
the manner in which they make the laws of 
football. I can only say that if the House of 
Commons legis!ators managed the business 
of the country half as well as the legislators 
of football manage the business of the game 
it would be a good thing for all of us.” Craig 
as a free critic of the Cabinet seemed to tickle 
the fancy of the crowd immensely. 


Three that Failed.—The three great 
disappointments of the game were B. O. 
Corbett, Cunliffe, and Linacre. For Corbett 
there is every excuse; he was poorly fed, he 
had a most indifferent partner, and was half 
dazed by a violent blow in the face from the 
ball which he received while charging down a 
kick of Spencer’s. Cunliffe has the reputation 
of being a dangerous shot, but his shooting 
last Monday week was the worst part of a 
generally indifferent display. Time after time 
he indulged in back-heeling fireworks which 
lost his side many a chance of scoring, and 
once with an open goal before him and 
none of his opponents near he dwelt on the 
ball for half a minute and then made the 
feeblest kick outside the post. Linacre, 
although he only once allowed the ball to 
actually pass him, seemed to completely lose 
his head when danger threatened. He left 
his goal on the slightest provocation, and 
with more resolute forwards against him he 
would probably have let his side down badly, 


B. O. Corbett’s Ill Luck.—Barlow was 
absolutely inefficient, but as he came into the 
team at the eleventh hour his play must not 
be criticised too harshly. It was, however, 


THE NORTH V. SOUTH MATCH AT TOTTENHAM 
The figures in front are V. J. Woodward and Cunliffe 
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exceedingly hard lines for Corbett to find as 
his partner the most ineffective player on the 
ground, If the selection committee are wise 
they will certainly take the opportunity of 
seeing Corbett play again before they make 
up the English eleven against Scotland. It 
would be most injudicious on the strength of a 
temporary and quite excusable aberration of 
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NORTH VY. SOUTH 


The Southern goalkeeper, Clawley 


form to drop a man who has been showing 
the consistent excellence of Corbett through 
the season. 


The Widening of the Wicket.— Personally 
I shall not be surprised to find that the pro- 
posal of the county captains to widen the 
wickets an inch is generally considered in- 
sufficient to meet the outcry of long scores 
and the growing supremacy of the bat. 
There is, indeed, reason to believe that an 
influential section of the Cricket Sub-Com- 
mittee of the M.C.C., who had first to con- 
sider the resolution forwarded by the captains, 
favoured a proposal to lengthen the wickets an 
inch as well. The majority, however, in the 
exercise of a wise cau- 
tion, went for the lesser 
reform suggested by 
the captains, feeling no 
doubt that it would 
be more likely to be 
acceptable as a tenta- 
tive measure. More- 
over, it is certain that 
one at least of the 
larger county clubs has 
indicated to the 
M.C.C. its approval 
of the addition of an 
inch to the height as 
well as to the width 
of the wickets. The 
trouble, of course, is 
that a change which 
may merely reduce 
scores in county cricket 
may be sufficient to 
stop all scoring in 
village matches. 


RHE GATED R. 
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IN THE FIELD WITH DOG AND GUN. 


Rifles used in Deer-stalking.—The King’s favourite rifle for 
use when stalking at Balmoral is the old double ‘500. The young 


Duke of Westminster always uses a ‘400 double-barrelled rifle with 
nickel bullets and nitro-powder, though the late duke was in the 
habit of using the old ‘450 express with hammers and black powder. 
The Earl of Eglinton has a double ‘goo also, and the Marquis of 
Ailsa’s rifle is chambered, so that either black powder or nitro- 
compounds can be used. Lord Cairns and Lord Middleton both 
use double *303 rifles, and there is a fair number of *360 rifles used. 


RETRIEVER WITH PARTRIDGE 


The King as a Big-game Shooter. —No other monarch has 
travelled so far in his search for big-game sport as the King. His 
longest expedition began with his tour in India, 1875-6, when he 
was Prince of Wales. At tiger shooting in various districts the 
King was most successful, on one occasion shooting no fewer than 
five tigers in the course of a single beat, a record which big-game 
hunters can never expect to break. His first tiger, by the way, was 
shot with a single Westley-Richards rifle of the early falling-block 
pattern. At Baroda the King had his first experience of Indian deer- 
stalking, and at Mehoodabad he shot his first Indian quail. The 
party set out soon after sunrise and beat the country south of 
Mehoodabad, from which quail rose in great numbers. Peacocks, 
partridges, and hares were also shot, the bag by ten o’clock in the 
morning containing 111 quail besides other game. Ceylon was then 
visited and such sport as it could afford was enjoyed. After that 
the King visited Madras and Calcutta, centres from which he had 
as much big-game shooting as he could enjoy on the backs of 
elephants through the jungles. 


Man Traps.—Two old man traps from Radbourne Hall, Derby- 
shire, and Newbold Revel near Rugby, were recently put up for 
auction at a public sale and fetched a £5 note each. Although 
these relics do not often find their way into a sale-room they 
are frequently to be seen in gun-rooms or halls of country 
houses in shooting counties. Some of them are very barbarous 
affairs. They were made on the same pattern as vermin traps 
and were intended to grip the victim above the knee and hold 
him firmly until the keepers should come and take the offender. 
It required two strong men to unloose the trap to take out the 
poacher. A “spring gun” to give the alarm was frequently 
attached to the trap, which was covered with a number of 
inoffensive-looking brambles and a quantity of earth. The use 
of such traps has been discontinued for some time. It was 
never very widespread as the sporting instinct is certainly 
opposed to such a method of dealing with poachers. 


A Radical J.P.—A good story is told of a certain magis- 
trate, a local landowner who was a rabid Radical in politics, 
and who carried his principles to such an extent that at one 
time he would not convict anyone who came before him at 
petty sessions on a charge of poaching. A great change 
has now, however, come over the scene, for the J.P.’s son 
has become a very keen sportsman and preserves his father’s 
land with the utmost vigour. The difficulty now in his part 
of the country is to keep the punishment of poaching cases 
within moderate bounds. 


The Close of the Season.—Now that the game-shooting season: 
is closing the gamekeeper who knows his work will at once begin to- 
make preparat ons for the next. He will now start trapping vermin, 
which should go steadily on until measures have to be taken for the 
breeding of next season’s birds. ‘The covert-keeper’s work, indeed, 
continues all the year round, and the success of the season’s sport 
very largely depends upon his patient, conscientious work from week 
to week. The work of the keeper in trapping vermin, furred as well 
as feathered, is always open to much criticism. Natural historians 
assert that in his indiscriminate slaughtcr 
he kills many birds and beasts that are 
harmless to game and wholly innocent of 
the crime of poaching. But it is hard to 
persuade the energetic keeper to run any 
risks, and owners will generally be safe to- 
leave their interests in his hands, 


The Slaughter of Sea Birds.—It isa 
great pity that something cannot be done 
to stop the ravages of indiscriminate 
gunners who wander along the seashore 
—the one piece of land on which the 
shooting is not rented—and fire promiscu- 
ously at anything with wings without 
troubling or desiring to pick up what they 
kill. Such procedure arouses the resent- 
ment of the true sportsman as much as 
the humanitarian. This aimlcss killing is. 
u..fortunately on the increase especially in 
the north of England. At one time it 
was said that it was encouraged by the 
demand for gulls’ wings and feathers, but it is doubtful whether 
this demand still continues to any large extent. Certainly the 
fashion of wearing feathers has steadily decreased, and the custom 
of wearing complete animals round the neck as boas is now never 
seen. 


Shooting Hotels.—For good solid comfort some of the small’ 
hotels and country inns which are largely used by sportsmen are hard 
to beat. In many cases the landlord has been a butler in a gentle- 
man’s family where his wife has also been cook, or he is a retired 
gamekeeper who knows just what is wanted in the way of sporting 
quarters. Unlike the foxhunter the shooter must have his hotel on 
or near the ground where his sport is obtained, and as little or no 
choice is left open to him it is a matter of great congratulation when 
he can happen on one of the little hotels run as described. In some 
of the most inaccessible parts of Scotland the small hotels are capital, 
and almost everything that is to be had at the best London hotels in 
the way of food and drink is obtainable. Such minor luxuries as 
electric light are often absent, but nothing is wanting in the way of 
real comfort. The charges in most of these country hotels are as a 
rule moderate, but the proprietors realise handsome profits. Their 
attendance is always excellent and so is the food. 


IN A DRIVE—WAITING FOR BIRDS TO 


COME OVER 
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Prophecies. — Whispers are afloat that 
we shall see and hear a great deal of the 


short paletot this spring. Hitherto it has 
been elbowed out of the way in a great 
measure by the three-quarter coat, and we 
have certainly had no cause to grumble at this 
considering the very great perfection to which 
the latter has been 
brought. There are still 
some magnificent speci- 
mens in pale faced cloth 
encrusted with lace 
motifs and embroidered 
in chenille and velvet, 
silk, or gold thread, which 
are being prepared for 
spring wear, but the 
place of honour is for 
the short paletot reach- 
ing just to the hips or a 
little lower and made of 
silk, velvet, or thin faced 
cloth as the taste of the 
couturiére or the pro- 
spective wearer might 
suggest. Nearly all of 
them, too, will, I hear, 
be of that uncompromis- 
ing shape known as the 
“sac.” It is probably 
the most generally be- 
coming style, but if we 
are to adhere so closely 
to fashion’s vagaries as 
to adopt the sac just at 
the very time of the year 
when one might venture 
out ex taille it matters 
very little whether one 
possesses a good figure 
or not. ‘The © stout 
woman will be well 
advised to wear it for all 
it is worth, but for the 
slight figure I should 
recommend a_ different 
course entirely. As 
regards the manner of 
its construction the 
shoulder capes with a 
tendency to the 1830 
style will be exploited 
more than ever, and a 
great deal of the em- 
broidery and trimming 
will be relegated to the 
long graduated — stole 
ends. which will adorn 
the front. Accordion 
pleating will also be 
popular for the same 
purpose, and one of the 
smartest examples I have seen is a pale café 
au lait taffetas paletot pleated in this guise with 
a generous trimming of black chenille and 
worked @ jour in black silk, long fringed 
black silk cords fastening the capes in front. 
A pale grey faced cloth paletot had a single 
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cape shawl-pointed behind, edged with 
grey silk fringe to match, and adorned with 
inserted bands of cream guipure over grey 
chiffon. There were long ends in front of 
grey Plissé chiffon reaching almost to the hem 
of the skirt, and the coatee was lined through- 
out with the faintest tone of pink satin. 


CHARMING DESIGN FOR A DINNER JACKET 


Carried out in mousseline de soie and guipure lace with sleeves of satin ribbon and ball tassels 


A Return to the Past.—For those, however, 
who do not care to “sport ” a paletot which so 
entirely conceals the figure it will be good 
news to learn that the little silk cape or 
pelerine, so dear to the heart of the woman 
of the early part of the eighteenth century, is 
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coming in again and will divide the honours 
with the paletot just described. It is an 
enlarged version of our winter stoles, and will 
be at its quaintest and prettiest in black silk, 
forming a kind of double-cape arrangement 
with long stole ends and edged on either side 
with little box-pleated ruches of its own 
material. Of course, it 
will be carried as our 
grandmothers carried it 
and as we have dropped 
into the way of wearing 
our stoles in imitation of 
our French sisters. It 
is difficult to describe 
this effective little acces- 
soire to do it full justice, 
but probably — most 
people know the picture 
of Madame de Brun in 
her wide-brimmed straw 
hat trimmed with a 
coquettish mélange of 
summer flowers and a 
great white plume, and 
the little black silk 
pelerine, worn carelessly 
over her soft brown 
frock with its striped 
gauze sash, completes a 
very charming study and 
looks so womanly and 
“fussy,” suggesting alto- 
gether such a feminine 
attention to detail, that 
we fall in love with the 
picture at once out of 
sheer sympathy. 
Coloured silks, such as 
drabs and greys and 
soft pigeon browns, will 
likewise be used in the 
construction of the pele- 
rine, and in some in- 
stances it will even vary 
its shape and assume 
the form of a straight- 
pleated bolero with long 
ends and the ubiquitous 


shoulder cape. We are 
still far from having 
seen the last of the 


square bolero, and like 
the blouse which is now 
such a very important 
part of our possessions 
it will probably play a 
very big part in schemes 
for the spring. 


A Hundred Years 
Ago.—The quaint idea 
of giving a ball in which all the guests con- 
fined themselves to 1803 costumes, such as 


_ the viceregal ball given at Calcutta last week, 


had, at least, the merit of originality and must 
have been an eminently interesting sight. As 
a matter of fact, judging it quite dispassion- 
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ately—apart from the halo of romance which 
clings about those days when Madame de 
Staél and Madame de Récamier were holding 
b illiant sa/ons for all the wits and beauties 
of the day, and when the Empress Josephine 
was giving a practical lesson on how to get 
through a huge dress allowance as well as a 
substantial sum of ‘‘ pin money ”—the dress of 
the period was by no means as much to be 
admired as it has been both before and since. 
Madame de Récamier’s picture by David is a 
very good example of the style of the day— 
the short-waisted frock, which 
gave little individuality to the 
figure, and the tiny poufed 
sleeves with long gloves or 
mittens. One has only to sub- 
stitute an older, stouter, and 
more homely-featured woman 
in place of the charming form 
of that most. inimitable of 
hostesses to realise that there 
was very little scope in the 
dress in question. | Women’s 
outdoor attire was the little 
short-waisted Directoire coat 
or the equally  short-waisted 
pelisse, fastened down the front 
with a shoulder cape adorned 
with buttons, and a roll collar. 
Long pointed canes’ were 
carried and the head-gear was 
obviously unbecoming, in some 
cases being represented by a 
modified imitation of a man’s 
beaver hat of the time adorned 
with feathers or a curious 
drawn silk and satin arrange- 
ment something like a mob 
cap with a large crown and 
narrow brim. In spite of the 
simplicity of the style of dress, 
however, the materials were 
very handsome, and in some 
instances the embroideries were 
veritable marvels of delicacy 
and richness, while a_ great 
deal of money was spent on 
such necessary details as 
gloves, stockings, and fans, 
which were all-important items 
of the dress of the early 
eighteenth-century woman. 


The Importance of Braid. 
—But to retu’n to present-day 
matters. A flight back to the 
days of a hundred years ago is 
all very well for such occasions 
as a fancy-dress ball, but we 
have our own period to con- 
sider and prophecy is_ rife 
concerning spring matters. 
That braid is to enjoy a succés 
fou and to- appear on nearly 
all the smartest costumes is 
good hearing, is it not? And 
already the gospel of braid is 
being preached far and wide. 
Even velvet gowns are being trimmed with it, 
and the coats and skirts in the near future 
will be supplemented with a great deal of such 
aiornment introduced for the most part in a 
fanciful form. Last week I spoke of the white 
serge costumes decorated with narrow coloured 
braid, and this is a genre that promises to 
be one of the leading features of the spring. 
I saw, too, a very smart blue serge gown with 
a three-tier braided skirt, the bolero adorned 
with a double collar, the upper one being 
‘f white cloth braided in a fewille design 
and having a simulated waistcoat to match. 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


The sleeves were wide at the cuff and adorned 
with fan pleats caught with a braided white 
cloth strap, and the deep shaped ceinture 
was of stitched blue taffetas finished with 
small fantails with a shower of tassels. At 
present it appears that the skirts will be very 
much trimmed, but fashion very often modifies 


SKATING COSTUMES FOR COLD CLIMES 


Of stitched ‘‘wood-brown”’ frieze with yoke of écru guipure, sable stole, muff, 


and toque, the latter trimmed with white gardenias 


her ideas the nearer grows the time for putting 
them into practice, so that there is every hope 
she may think fit to do so in this instance 
aswell. Spring dresses heavily betrimmed are 
in my estimation rather a mistake than other- 
wise, owing to the fact that as a rule we 
experience the worst weather of all as a pre- 
liminary to the fairest season of the year, and 
with the exception of braiding, which is always 
practicable, I should recommend a certain 
simplicity in the matter of early spring cos- 
tumes. In summer-time we can feed our 
fancy for supplementary adornment to our 
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heart’s content, but while the clerk of the 
weather indulges in such persistent vagaries it 
is always well to practise a wise discretion 
anent sartorial and modistic matters, and for 
London wear I should like to suggest that 
white frocks for walking purposes should be 
reserved until somewhere nearer the month 
of May.’ 


Novelties.—Coloured lace is coming 
into vogue that it certainly merits a 
two of comment. Opinions differ 
very much as to its likelihood 
to “catch on,” but for my own 
part I can see a great many 
decorative possibilities in such 
a fashion provided it is not 
pushed to the utmost limits of 
good taste. One of Lady Kin- 
noull’s trousseau gowns of 
which I spoke last week was, 
if you remember, decorated 
with bunches of tinted lace 
flowers coloured in soft, pale 
shades, and it was this par- 
ticular. gown which turned 
the tide of my opinion with 
regard to this innovation, 
Naturally it requires great 
delicacy of treatment, but 
some lovely effects can be 
produced by a clever artist 
with a “light hand,” to use a 
culinary phrase, and it will 
probably be seen a very great 
deal this summer. That it is 
even more effective than the 
coloured cretonnes will readily 
be believed, and naturally it is 
being introduced into a good 
many of the Riviera gowns. 
Whole blouses of lace tinted in 
one shade to match the skirts, 
whether of cloth or velvet, are 
also to be seen, but these will 
naturally be hardly so popular 
as the painted flowers, and 
any crudity of colour would 
create a prejudice against it at 
once. Only the other day I 
examined a thick hand-made 
lace blouse in a shade of brown 
just a little deeper than chest- 
nut that was made up over a 
fond of soft satin veiled in 
brown chiffon. There were 
touches of écru lace on the 
collar and sleeves with a high 
swathed ceinture of brown 
panne, and though I went to 
see it against my will ard full 
of indignation at such an 
enormity as a dyed lace ap- 
peared to me to be, I am bound 
to own that my scorn gave way 
to admiration so soon as my 
eyes lit upon it. Prejudice is 
in effect as blind as justice, ard 
in whatever appertains to dress 
it is always better to be absolutely sure of 
one’s own opinion before venturing to arbitrate 
concerning that of other people. 

DELAMIRA. 


Lace 
so much 
word or 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s, for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, February 10 and 24 
Ticket Days, February 11 and 25 
Settling Days, February 12 and 26 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Bank Rate.—The demand for money increased after I wrote last 
week, and by the time Thursday came all idea of a reduction was 
abandoned except in those quarters where the desire biased the 
judginent. 


A COAL TRAIN LEAVING BROAD COVE STATION 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia 


The return was good, showing an increase of over £870,000 
in the coin and bullion as against an increase in the note circulation 
of only £80,180, but it was not extraordinarily good. Although the 
reserve is nearly £6,000,000 higher than it was at the fend of the 
year it is still but little over 424,000,000, whilst at this time last year 
it stood at nearly £25,500,000. On Thursday last (settling day) 
there was quite a kten demand for money, and brokers considered 
themselves lucky who got what they wanted at 4 per cent. with a 
margin. 

Contangos on really first-class miscellaneous stocks ruled at not 
less than 5 per cent. The big insurance companies and such-like 
people are having quite a gay time. They usually expect about 
I per cent. on their “short” money—they are now getting 4 per 
cent., and have been for the last year and more. 


Canada.—The wiser class of investors—men who do not want 
to gamble but who do want to buy stocks likely in time to appreciate 
—are paying increased attention to Canadian securities. Hudson 
Bays, which Mathieson tells us were as low as 155 in 1897 and as 
low as 21 even last year, have touched the record price of 40. I can 
recollect them when they were below 13, and yet shrewd and “lonely 
calculators of chances”—though no gamblers—declare that so far 
as they can judge from visible indications the shares 
look cheaper to-day at 4o than they looked at 12 or 
13 in 1893, 1894, or 1895. They may be wrong, 
but I confess I would rather see my readers specu- 
late in a few “Bays” than in the unpronounceable 
and indescribable “blind pools” of the Jungle 
market. 


My Illustrations.—Whilst in the West the inpour- 
ing of smart American farmers and other first-rate 
settlers are enriching the Hudson Bay Company, 
the Canadian Northern Railway, the Canada North- 
West Land Company, the Canadian Land and Ranche 
Company, and such-like enterprises, on the East 
amidst the snows and the pines of Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland coal and timber are pouring wealth 
into the lap of England’s greatest colony. My illus- 
trations are of the recently-developed and now very 
prosperous collieries of the Inverness Richmond 
Collieries and Railway Company of Canada. One 
is of the two slopes or adits on the 7 ft. seam at 
Broad Cove and the other is of a coal train leaving 
Broad Cove Station. These collieries are on Cape 
Breton Island, which seems fairly stuffed with coal. 
They have, of course, been helped by the big coal 
strike in America, but the company does not lay 
itself out much for American orders because it can sell 
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in Canada all the coal that it can possibly raise at sound and reason- 
able prices, leaving a good honest profit after paying for all expenses: 
and risks. So prosperous are all the Cape Breton coal mines that 
I understand active borings are now going on by a new company 
that has secured mineral rights on very reasonable terms over a very 
large area. 


Home Rails.—The home railway market has not been improved 
by the chairman’s admission at the meeting last week that the recent 
issue of South-Eastern new capital proved practically a complete 
“frost,” and influential men in the City are beginning to declare: 
that Mr. Cosmo Eonsor has too many things to attend to, and that 
the onerous duties of chairman of the South Eastern Railway can: 
only be adequately discharged by a man born and bred in railway 
work and prepared to give his whole mind to the 
management, development, and control of the rail- 
way. Mr. Cosmo Bonsor is admittedly able, popular, 
and honest, but he can only give a fraction of his. 
time and attention to the railway, and after all in 
railway work he is little more than a clever amateur. 

The North-Eastern dividend was more than up: 
to expectation, and ‘ Berwicks” rose 1 on the 
announcement to 148, which is still 10 points below 
what they were at twelve months ago when the 
dividend was only 6 as against 6} this time. It shows,. 
I think, that home rails are now unreasonably 
depressed as they were unreasonably inflated when 
North-Eastern consols used to stand at 185, “* Brums ”” 
at 209—now 169, Westerns at 179—now below 139, 
and “ Doras ” at 61—now below 36. 


Gas Light and Coke Company.—The ordinary 
stock of this company is only receiving £4 4s. per 
cent. this time, and the market price is only 88. 
I think they are worth buying at about that price. For cooking and 
other heating purposes, and for use with incandescent mantles, gas 
of very low illuminating power is just as good as that now supplied, 
and by means of the Dellwik-Fleischer process it can be produced 
at such a very low cost that even after greatly reducing the 
price to the public the gas company’s profits would be very sub- 
stantially increased. The prospect that Parliament will allow a 
substantial reduction in candle-power is uncertain, but if it should 
come off the ordinary stock would rise greatly, and meanwhile the 
present rate of earnings is sufficient to pay a reasonable return 
on money invested in the stock at present prices. If the price of gas 
could be substantially reduced it would be used to a prodigious. 
extent for heating and cooking and for small industries such as. 
soldering, brazing, whitesmith’s, and farrier’s work. 


Westralians.—The market “boiled over” a little last week as a 
consequence of the amalgamation fiasco. When the amalgamation 
was announced the market, as I mentioned last week, did not 
much like it. Almost immediately it was abandoned with as much 
levity as it was arranged, and the market disliked that almost more. 
It seems to indicate that the directors of some Westralian mines are 
not of the calibre of the one whose portrait was my illustration last 


THE TWO SLOPES ON 7 FT. SEAM AT BROAD COVE 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia 
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week. Apart from this the “Kangaroo Corner” has been rather 
drowned out by the deafening shindy of the adjacent “Roaring 
Jungle.” 


The Transandine Railway.—On the 17th ult. I dealt rather fully 
with the Argentine trans-continental railways, including the Buenos 
Ayres and Valparaiso Transandine (commonly called ‘‘ the Transan- 
dine’’), and explained the importance to all of them of the completion of 
the gap on the Chilian side of 27 kilometres—say about 17 miles— 
between the frontier line and Santa Rosa de los Andes, the present 
terminus of the narrow-gauge Chilian State Railway. I also pointed 
out that (though important to all) “to the Transandine Railway it is 
a matter of life and death.” 

At that time it seemed uncertain whether the Chilian Congress 
would consent to pass the requisite bill to enable this gap to be filled, 
but it is now announced that the bill has passed, and it is, therefore, 
expected that the Transandine Construction Company (which acquired 
the original concession granted to Clark and Co.) will proceed as 
rapidly as possible with the work, which will include some exceedingly 
interesting engineering work. The news does not seem as yet to 
have had any appreciable effect on the nominal market prices of the 
stocks of the Transandine Railway, but if the construction company 
has no serious financial difficulties to surmount its engineers will 
probably make short work of any physical obstructions interposed 
by the gradients and canons of this backbone of the Lower Andes, 
and when it is known that the work is really forging ahead I quite 
expect to see a considerable improvement in the prices of Transandine 
stocks. 

The secretary has called my attention to a slight mistake in the 
figures given by me on the 17th ult. The amount of the rescission 
bonds put aside and charged with the £310,166 “ A” debenture stock 
is £310,250 and not £500,000 as | stated. 


Waihi.—I see no reason why a man who wants “a little thrill ” 
should always run to mines, Those who (like the late Lord B.) say, 
“Next Friday by the blessing of heaven I purpose to be drunk ” do 
not invariably confine themselves to “brandy pawnee ” or that dread 
compound yclept “dog’s nose,” but the speculator who wants a 
debauch seems incapable of taking anything but mines—and 
“bad ?uns at that.” Now if any of my readers are thus affli ted, why 
do they not go in for a respectable mine like Waihi? The mine is 
said to be as good as ever, but the shares which in IgoI were over 
12 can now be picked up round about 53, at which price they yield 
nearly 1o per cent. 


Jungles.—Last week produced a regular professional boom in West 
African stocks, and it is clear that the “big pots” are determined if 
they can to dragin the public. In this they are cordially seconded by 
the jobbers, who are all loaded up with the leavings of the last great rig. 
[ have nothing to say against those who choose to gamble in that or 
any other market if they do it knowingly, and recognise that they 
are buying gambling counters without any regard to their intrinsic 
value, in order to pass them on at a higher price to some other 
gambler. It may be wrong to gamble, but that has nothing to do 
with me. I am not my readers’ spiritual director. 

I wish, however, to very earnestly warn those who do not want 
a mere “ flutter,” but who seriously think they are buying shares 
having intrinsic value, that although I have attentively watched the 
rascality of the race for more than half a century I have seen and 
heard of more frauds connected with the Jungle market than | ever 
remember in so short a time in connection with any other popular 
craze. There is nothing remarkable about this if you only think of 
it. The climate is very dreadful, and first-rate men are hard to get 
and generally soon die, their places being too often taken by men 
who are ignorant or unscrupulous or both, the only consolation 
being that most of those also die off “as fast as can be reasonably 
expected,” like the “ poor people” in Swift’s J/odest Proposal. 
The jungle is so thick and grows so rapidly that a dishonest or 
incompetent man can go a long time without being found out, and 
the disgusting part of it is that when an honest and competent man 
goes out and honestly reports that a “property ” is useless there is 

considerable risk of his being told that he is ‘no good.” 

Apart, however, altogether from the flagrant dishonesty with 
which this market reeks, few people realise how very rich a mine 
must be to pay at all in such a country with sucha climate. Men 
have assured me that thousands and thousands of pounds of most 
valuable machinery is rusting on the seashore at Sekondi or is lying 
abandoned in the bush, being rapidly grown over and concealed. 

There may be some valuable gold deposits in the country, but 
I am quite sure that the bulk of those in which foolish speculators 
are putting their money will never pay. Native reports of rich ore 
are quite unreliable—few of them know the difference between gold 
and iron pyrites—and rather than endure for long the fever-laden 
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jungle prospectors are too apt to supplement what they have seen 
themselves with information derived trom native sources. A com- 
petent expert to!d a friend of mine in confidence that in his jadgment 
you wanted five-ounce ore to pay in West Africa. 


Adverse Trade Balance.—In dealing next week with the Board 
of Trade Returns for January I hope to have space for a few 
observations on this topic, which has provoked some uneasy reflec- 
tions on the part of two of our prominent finance chairmen, Z.z., 
Mr. John Green of the Union Discount Company and Mr. Felix 
Schuster of tue Union of London and Smith’s Bank. 


NEW _ ISSUES. 


Imperial Food Supplies, Ltd., with a nominal capital of 
£500,000 (but not a penny underwritten), has the prudent provision 
in its articles that the directors need not qualify if they do not go to 
allotment. It was formed for carrying out an extensive and ambi- 
tious scheme of cold stores and ice-making factories, and if the 
“frost” which greeted the issue could be used for making ice and 
chilling beef the company would possess at least one valuable asset. 
The company seemed to me better calculated for furnishing food 
supplies—imperial or otherwise—to the promoters than for paying 
dividends to the shareholders. 


Bryant and May, Ltd., offer (at 2 per cent. premium) £100,000 
4 per cent. debenture stock (part of an authorised issue of £250,000), 
and it is interesting to notice that though it was understood that this 
concern was captured by the Americans in Igor the latter do not 
hesitate to appeal to England for more capital to enable them (in 
concert with the Diamond Match Company of Illinois, U.S.A.) to 
carry out their schemes for cornering the whole trade. Whether 
these schemes do or do not at present include the “ freezing out ” of 
the debenture stock and preference shareholders of the English com- 
pany I cannot say, but it is to be borne in mind that however much 
money the English put into the concern—in debentures or preference 
shares—the Americans will keep all the power in their own hands, 
and, when they have cornered the whole trade and raked in £250,000 
of debenture money, it may pay them very well to say, “ This 14 per 
cent. dividend to you English prefs. don’t suit us any longer. You 
and the debenture-holders can fight it out amongst yourselves what 
you will do with the buildings, on which xo depreciation has been 
written off (vide auditors’ certificate), the trade is in our hand-.” 
Under such circumstances to ask the English public to pay 102 for 
this debenture stock seems to me to carry us back to the days of the 
bold bad buccaneers of Standard Oil finance. 


Corporation of London 3 per cent. Debenture Stock.—The 
Bank of England offers £1,000,000 of this stock at 98}. It is a 
trustee stock and undoubtedly ‘“ gilt-edged.” Those who want the 
“ sweet simplicity of a three per cent.” will hardly neglect this oppor- 
tunity, though to my mind the existing 2} per cent. at about 88 are 
more attractive. They pay a little over 3 per cent. and in the end 
will have to be paid off at par, which means a very different thing 
with a stock bought at 88 from what it does with one acquired at 
98}. The 2} per cents. were issued at over 101 in 1897. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month, 


H. McC.—None of the things you mention are investments. They are specula- 
tions, and most of them speculations of an extremely hazardous character into which 
no prudent person would put any money that he could not afford to lose with 
equanimity. Ifyou want to invest £200, Industrial Trust unified stock would pay 
you almost 5 per cent. and looks sound. 


H. C. A. C.—The Bankers’ Investment Trust has never been written down jand 
admits that ‘‘ there is still a large depreciation in the market value’ of its investments. 
The preferred stock is pretty good, but is rather dear. The deferred has doubled in 
market value during the last six years and is now dear enough considering that there 
is £1,800,000 of debenture and preference stock in front of it. The Alliance Trust 
Company is a Dundee amalgamation, and both the stocks and shares are good. 
Possibly, however, you refer to the Alliance Economic Investment Company, the 
Alliance Investment Company, the Alliance Land and Dwellings Company, or the 
Alliance Mortgage and Investment Company. Why do you not send me the full 
names of the companies about which you wish to inquire? The preferred stock of 
the Army and Navy Investment Trust is pretty good and the deferred has a 
speculative value, being only £200,000 in amount and having the whole of any 
surplus income from the £760,000 which is in front of it. It is this speculative value 
which accounts for the high market price. The last of the trust companies mentioned 
in your letter has never been written down; itis supposed to have been doing better 
lately, but at best it is a speculative sort of investment. 

Tosy.—Your handwriting is difficult to read. If the first company you mention is 
Ashanti Consols I am not inclined to advise you to average. The second company 
you mention (as I read your handwriting) is the Obnemasie Syndicate ; you probably 
mean the Obnenemasi Syndicate. It is nominally quoted at 4 premium. It is, I think, a 
speculative offshoot of a speculative stock. The shares of the Ashanti Goldfields 
Auxiliary has a nominal marketat } to } premium. I think, on the whole, you had 
better pay your Mount Malcolm assessment and take up your allotment of new shares. 


